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THE LONG ISLAND DEER SUPPLY. 
|. tee of late years very large, the number of deer on 

Long Island was seriously diminished last autumn by 
hunting. It seems very clear that unless immediate steps 
are taken to check the killing of thesc animals they wiil soon 
become extinct here. The popularity of Long Island asa 
summer resort, and the great increase of its population dur- 
ing a portion of the year, has lead to the clearing up and put- 
ting under cultivation of a large part of the deer range, and 
as this goes on the tracts in which they are found become 
more restricted and the animals are more easily captured. 

We have advocated and still urge the passage of another 
law providing that for five years it shall not be lawful to 
hunt deer on Long Island. This would enable the deer to 
increase again, and at the end of that time a week or ten 
days’ hunting might be permitted each autumn, without any 
serious risk of immediate extermination to the deer. 

Such a measure would be enormously aided by the partial 
stocking with deer of such portions of the east end as are at 
present unoccupied by these animals. The best information 
at present attainable gives the range of the deer as from the 
neighborhood of Islip on the west, to Patchogue on the cast, 
and chiefly along the central portion of the island on the 
heads of the little streams which run down to the Great 
South Bay. They are also found as far to the east as Lake- 
land, on the main branch of the Long Island Railroad. 
East of this tract there are very extensive regions which are 
admirably fitted for deer ranges, being overgrown with im- 
penetrable forests of scrub oak and pine, and which were, 
until the animals had been exterminated, the home of the 
deer. Such regions might easily, and at comparatively small 
expense, be stocked with deer. A buck and three does put 
down at half a dozen different places and protected for five 
years would give a fair stock of deer over this great tract, 
where now there is not one. 

Nothing of the kind is worth undertaking or attempting 
unless a five-year law should be enacted, for no one wishes 
to pay for putting out deer which will be slaughtered within 
a year. If the suggestion is worth acting upon, an organized 
effort must be made through the Long Island Senators and 
Assemblymen to procure the passage of a law guaranteeing 
immunity to the deer for a term of years. 


CIRCLING AT FIELD TRIALS. 


a years ago we took occasion to administer a richly 

deserved rebuke to a field-trial handler for having cir- 
cled his dog in ahead of another dog, whose point was 
thereby stolen from him. Because on that occasion a just 
pevalty was not imposed upon the offender, the evil method 
has been adopted by others on certain occasions; and we 
have more than once scen the dog that had first found scent 
of game, perhaps by intelligent and very praiseworthy effort, 
interfered with by his competitor in a dishonorable manner. 
That should not be tolerated for an instant. 

Rule 16 of the Eastern Field Trials Club says: ‘‘If an 
opponent’s dog points game, the other dog must not be drawn 
across him to take the point, but if not backing of his own 
accord he must be brought around behind the backing dog.” 

Thisis well enough so far as it goes, but the rule should 
be made broader and protect the dog that first finds the 
scent from interference by his competitor until he can work 
it out and establish his point, or until the trail is lost. How 
many sportsmen would go afield the second time with a 
companion who allowed his dog to crowd ahead of his own 
dog that was carefully roading out the ruuning bird? 

This has occurred in a public trial, and yet we are told 
that one object of the trials is to educate the sportsman so 
that he may be enabled to conduct himself faultlessly afield, 
as well as to handle his dog in a proper manner. Aside 
from the disagreeable features of the practice, great harm 
ensues to the dogs, especially to those of a high-strung, ner- 
vous temperament, causing them to become unsteady in back- 
ing and often untrustworthy in roading, especially in a poor 
day for scent. The evil has grown to be a very serious one, 
and there is pressing need of reform. We believe that the 
handlers, one and all, would welcome the abolition of what 
will, unless promptly checked, become a gross evil, and we 
know that many of the most prominent supporters of our 
field trials would gladly see this change inaugurated. 





THE NEWARK DOG SCARE. 


lw default of other highly-seasoned newspaper sensations, 

a mad dog scare does capital service; and for a week 
past the New York dailies have made specials of the alleged 
case of hydrophobia in Newark, N. J. On Wednesday of 
last week, Dec. 2, a large black dog, foaming at the mouth, 
ran through the streets of Newark. A number of children 
were bitten by it, and another dog which attacked it was 
savagely torn, The supposed mad dog finally sprang upon 
a stoop, and, it is reported, gnashed at a door, breaking off 
a portion of the moulding and grinding the wood to splinters. 
One man with a shotgun and another one with an ax finally 
dispatched the animal. The bitten children were taken to a 
physician’s office, where their wounds were cauterized. The 
occurrence created intense excitement. A number of dog 
owners immediately killed their dogs, which, it was feared, 
had been bitten by the alleged rabid animal; and seven 
other dogs, said to have been bitten, have since been secured 
and are now locked up in the city stables pending develop- 
ments, The Mayor of the city lost his head and issued a 
proclamation empowering the police to shoot ali unmuzzled 
dogs found running at large. On this principle, if a Cbina- 
man should commit a murder in Newark the Mayor would 
probably issue a proclamation calling on the police to hang 
without delay all other Chinamen found in the laundries 
of the city. 

Of the children who were bitten it was determined to 
send the four most severly wounded to Pasteur in Paris, 
for the treatment he has so successfuly applied to other 
putients presumably subjected to hydrophobia. The child- 
ren, in charge of a physician and a nurse, left this port yes- 
terday, and will proceed with ali expedition to Paris. The 
result of their journey will be awaited with intense interest. 

There is not sufficient proof that the dog which created all 
this havoc had rabies. The probabilities are that it did not. 
That may be determined by the developments in the cases of 
the bitten dogs. There has been much guessing done and it 
is guessed that the dog was mad. Now it happens to he-a 
fact that ninety-nine out of every hundred dogs that are 
shot for mad dogs are actually only suffering from harmless 
fits, produced from a variety of simple causes. 

By thinking people very much of the action taken by the 
Newark people regarding the dog-bitten unfortunates, 
must be unhesitatingly condemned. The publicity given to 
the affair has caused the most unwholesome excitement, 
There are thousands of nervous persons who have become 
absolutely terrorized. Many will not venture into the streets. 
Parents have kept their children at home from school, and 
the dogs of many careful owners are quarantined in cellars 
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and backyards. Already the secret poisoning committee has 
gone to work and several valuable setters have been ruth- 
lessly destroyed. All this could have been avoided. There 
are hundreds of able physicians in this country capable of 
inoculating the bitten boys with the rabical marrow, just as 
wellas M. Pasteur could do. It would therefore have been far 
more humane to victims, their parents and the public if M. 
Pasteur had been quietly cabled to to send whatever rabical 
marrow or virus he possessed to this country. His system 
of treatment is well known here and it could have been fol- 
lowed out tothe letter. The scheme of sending young 
children on a three-thousand mile journey, when they are 
already wild with fear, will probably cause the death of sev- 
eral of them or cause them to become insane. 


CRUISE OF THE COOT. 

— opening chapters of Mr. C. P. Kunhardt’s account 

of the ‘‘Cruise of the Coot” have awakened so great an 
interest in that expedition, as manifested by inquiries as to 
its purpose and duration, that a word of explanation regard: 
ing it may be acceptable. Some weeks ago, when Mr, Kun- 
hardt announced his intention of a voyage of exploration 
along the Atlantic seaboard, the ForEst AND STREAM, fore- 
seeing the valuable results of such a cruise and appreciating 
both the rich store of material likely to be developed and 
Mr. Kunhardt’s ability to relate his experiences in an enter- 
taining manner, secured from him the promise of the series 
of papers, of which the first have already appeared. 

The cruise of the Coot to Southern waters is undertaken 
with a view to exploring the feasibility of an inside route to 
suitable winter cruising grounds for small yachts, and the 
opportunities for sailing and sport afforded by those vast 
stretches of inland waters which constitute a striking feature 
of the sea-girt coasts of Maryland, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, as well as the channels, sounds and devious passages 
which lie between the marshy lowlands of South Carolina 
and Georgia and the string of sea islands forming a natural 
breakwater to the swells of the ocean, The Coot will seek 
to reach these regions and possibly extend her voyage to 
Florida waters during the menths of winter. Her skipper 
assures us that she will sail the entire distance on her own 
bottom, and be worked in accordance with the precepts of 
“‘single-hand” yachting. How she has been fitted especially 
for that purpose by her crew of one hand has already been told. 

Passing into the Delaware at Trenton, the route will be 
down the bay to Delaware City, where the short Sassafrass 
Canal will take the yacht into the headwaters of the Chesa- 
peake. Thence the course will be plotted to Norfolk, below 
which the canal into Currituck Sound or North River will 
float the traveler into the broad injand seas of Albemarle and 
Currituck. Rivers, reacbes and outlying beaches of these 
sounds are to be explored with special regard to the sport 
they afford and the character of localities alongshore and 
their people. Proceeding southward the Coot will follow 
up the navigable channels as far as possible, noting all that 
is of instruction and interest to those who may some day 
wish to profit by her example. Thus the rigors of a northern 
winter will be circumvented until the first signs of returning 
spring move the navigator to turn his vessel’s prow home 
again in search of cooler breezes iu high latitudes. 

The log of the cruise, in the columns of Forest AND 
SrrREAM, will be most fascinating reading. 











Nortn Caroitna Frenp Trraus.—Upon the receipt of 
fuller information respecting the North Carolina field trials, 
we are very glad to learn that the representations made 
to us regarding the dissatisfaction alleged to have existed 
over certain of the decisions may have been exaggerated. 
We have reason to believe that this dissatisfaction arose in 
large measure frum a misconception of the facts upon which 
it was founded; and it is a pleasure to believe that the cir- 
cumstances as related to us, and upon which a part of our 
comments were hased, were unintentionally colored by our 
informants. 

BUTCHERS tN THE Park —Recent advices from the Yel- 
lowstone National Park state that Assistant Superintendents 
Wilson and Weimar followed and captured five hunters in 
the Park early last month. They had with them five deer 
and one elk. The meat and five magazine rifles, which the 
men had, were taken from them, and they were brought in 
to the Mammoth Hot Springs, where they were put on trial 
before the justice, convicted and sentenced to pay fines of 
$26 each, and their guns and ammunition were declared 
forfeited. 
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and cut steep-walled channels through the soft bottom 
obliged us to pass as close to the hills as possible, so 

find easy places to cross these tiny tributaries. We lis 
traveled only four or five miles up this stream when 
we turned off to the right over some low ridges and imto 
another valley, overgrown with willows, which ran direetly 
up to the mountains. In this valley there were many broods 
of sharp-tail grouse, and in the stream some ducks, while 
the soft soil among the willows showed a few fresh elk 
tracks. We killed several of the grouse as we passed along, 
but saw no four-footed game whatever. In fact, a big gray 
wolf trotting along the hillside five or six hundred yards 
away was the only quadruped seen during that day. After 
following this stream up nearly to where the pines came 
down from the mountain we struck a broad and heavy trail 
made by half-breed carts, and taking this, climbed a ridge 
and passed down into the valley of a nameless creek which 
is the north fork of the south branch of Milk River. When 
we were within a mile or two of this it began to rain with a 
violence that bade defiance to all attempts to keep oneself 
dry. We had carelessly left the trail on the right, and the 
two men on horseback now began to ride up and down the 
creek to try and find a place where the wagon could drive 
through the dense alder thicket which filled the stream bot- 
tom. It took twenty minutes or half an hour to discover a 
crossing which was practicable, and by the time the wagon 


within a few days. That night we dined on boiled beaver 
meat, 

The next morning we made a fairly early start, and by 
7 o’clock the wagon was climbing the high bluffs which 
border the bottom of Cut Bank. The road follows up a 
little creek, which at this season of the year consists of a 
series of water holes and sloughs without current, in which 
a great many ducks were feeding, and here enough of 
these birds were killed to serve us for several meals, 

The utter dearth of large game throughout the plain country 
is remarkable and shows how thoroughly the country was 
hunted by the Piegans during the starvation period of 1884. 
Everywhere one may see the white bones of the buffalo, but 
scarcely a four-footed living creature will be observed in a 
day’s journey—even the jack rabbits and cotton-tails seem 
to have been all killed off, and there is hardly a prairie dog 
or a ground squirrei to be seen. 

Leaving the McLeod road we turned off to the west about 
five miles before reaching Milk River. The South Fork of 
this river is a considerable stream, flowing through a wide 
bottom. To the north rise bluffs, low at first, but gradually 
increasing in height until they form the high divide known 
as Milk River Ridge, which separates the waters flowing 
into the Gulf of Mexico from those which run into Hudson’s 
Bay. The bottom is flat and damp, and is intersected by 
many sloughs, on which, during the spring and autumn 


TO THE WALLED-IN LAKES. 


I.—UP MILK RIVER VALLEY. 
rr was in the early days of September that. we left the 
Piegan agency for the Walled-in Lakes, So the Piegans 
have named the bodies of water which form the source of 
the St. Mary's River, 

Our party was nota largeone. It consisted of Appekunny, 
Yellow Fish and the writer. Mr. J. W. Schultz is well 
known to the readers of Forest AND STREAM as the author 
of the extremely interesting and scientifically valuable series of 
papers on ‘‘Life Among the Blackfeet,” published in ForEst 
AND STREAM a year or two ago. Yellow Fish—also known 
as Rose—is a French half-breed, but one who has always 
lived with his mother’s people. He is thus in manners, 
education and feeling a thorough Indian, and can speak 
only a very few words of English. We were starting on a 
short trip to the St. Mary’s Lakes, which are distant less 
than one hundred miles from the agency. Our wagon held 
a fourteen-foot skiff, for use in case the one left on the lakes 
by Appekunny the previous autumn had been stolen or 
destroyed. A boat is a necessity on these large lakes, where 
much of the fishing must be done in deep water. A 10x10 

; wall tent and a sheet iron cook stove, with our bedding and 
provisions, completed the load in the wagon. Our arms 
comprised a rifle apiece, and Mr. Schultz had also a shotgun 
with which, at various times during the trip, he did remark- 






















ably good execution. I had a light split bamboo fly-rod. 


For the first forty-five miles of the distance from the agen- 


cy to the lakes there is a wagon road, but at Milk River it is 
necessary to turn off from this and follow up the stream for 
some distance toward the mountains, and then, leaving it to 
the south, to travel northwest toward the St. Mary’s. Six 
miles from Badger Creek the road crosses Two Medicine 
Lodge Creek, on which the Indians have built some houses, 
now temporarily deserted. The bottom is level and covered 
with good feed, and is intersected by many sloughs, from 
several of which little flocks of mallards rose, quacking 
noisily, as we rattled by. A few plover were seen, and one 
brood of sharp-tailed grouse, from which we killed a couple 
that did not rise with the main body. Just after passing 
over the hill beyond Two Medicine we came to two shallow 
prairie lakes, on which were a multitude of ducks and 
grebes. The shores are low and sloping and without cover, 
and we did not stop to shoot. 

At Cut Bank Creek, about eighteen miles from the agency, 
is a house occupied by two Indians, whom I know only as 
John and Billy. They have a well-built cabin of four or 
five rooms, a barn and corrals, and quite‘a patch of culti- 
vated ground, on which they raise wheat, potatoes and a 
variety of vegetables. A good-sized stack of hay will fur- 
nish food, in case the snow should lie deep during the win- 
ter, for a dozen cows and about a hundred head of horses 
that are on the ranch. John, the elder of the two brothers, 
is a marvel of energy, always at work about the ranch, and 
is thus very unlike the ordinary Indian. He is contented 
only when he is busy, and seems likely, with the start he 
now has, to make a successful farmer. 

So far we had driven in the wagon which contained our 
outfit, but at Cut Bank we were to get a couple of saddle 
horses, Mine was an old buffalo horse, tougk and wiry, and 
steady under fire, and Appekunny’s was a little blue, quite 
spirited, but somewhat run down by hard work. After 
turning out the team horses I set up my rod, and with Appe- 
kunny, who carried his shotgun, strolled off up the creek, 
and began to cast for trout. The boys keep the creek pretty 
well fished, and we had gone half a mile before I had any 
rises. At length, however, we reached a deep hole where 
the narrow stream sweeping around a rocky point had bur 
rowed in under the vertical bank, Here through the green 
water could be seen indistinct moving forms, which might 
be fish and might be shadows, or perhaps were only the play 
of the ripples. As the fly fell lightly on the water on the 
further edge of this pool, there was a simultaneous move- 
ment on the part of several of the shadows, which made it 
certain that they had life, and a second later a fine trout 
was fast to the tail fly, and making the rod bend as I tried 
to keep him out from the sunken root which he at once tried 
to reach. Here we took half a dozen fish, none of them 
over a pound in weight, and, as is so often the case with 
fishermen, lost one which we imagined was larger than all the 
rest. He had made a noble fight, and thinking that he was 
about tired out I had led him up to a gravelly bar. Appe- 
kunny had the leader in his hand, and was just about to 
slide him out of the water, when the fish gave a side wrench 
and snapped the snood off just where it joins the hook. 
There was a flash in the water, and the big fish had disap- 
peared. 

During our stroll along the river, Appekunny killed a 
couple of young hooded mergansers and we saw several 
kingfishers and one or twospecimens of Buteo borealis calurus, 
Just before the sun set the clouds lifted for a moment, and 
we had a brief glimpse of Chief Mountain. It was, even at 
the distance of seventy miles, very impressive, looming up 
grandly through the mist. Its shape was that of an enor- 
mous truncated cone rising out of the plain, and, it reminded 
me somewhat of the so-called Liberty Cap at the Mammoth 
Hot Springs in the National Park. 

Near John’s house were a couple of lodges occupied by 
two Indians named Bear Paw and Curly Bear. The former 
had been rather successful in his hunting, and we saw the 
skins of four antelope and two beaver which he had killed 


migrations, great numbers of ducks pause to rest and feed. 
There are also many sharp-tailed grouse to be found there. 
There is no timber in the valley, and only here and there is 
found willow brush large enough to be used as fuel. It is 
therefore not a very desirable place tocamp. We had no 
difficulty in finding a very fair road for the wagon, and 
crossed the stream a mile or two above where we came to it, 
following the north bank for the rest of the day. 

About the middle of the afternoon several large animals were 
seen hurrying down the bluffs a mile or two above us on the 
river, and we were unable to determine what they were. 
Evidently they were not buffalo, for there were none in the 
country, and besides they were not the right color, so we con- 
cluded that they must be either elk or horses, and probably 
the latter. Ten minutes later a band of about twenty horses, 
herded by two men, burst out of the brush about half a mile 
ahead of us and dashed across the wide bottom and up the 
bluffs on the north side of the valley. There were no packs on 
any of the horses, and it was very apparent from their desire 
to avoid observation that the herders were two horse thieves. 
We could very easily have captured the band, but if we had 
done so it would have been necessary to turn back at once 
and give up our projected trip. To have taken the horses 
would have been one thing, to have kept them quite another. 
The horse thieves would undoubtedly have followed us, 
and would have attempted to steal the captured animals the 
first night. Very likely they might have succeeded in doing 
so, and might have taken our stock with the rest. We 
watched the band out of sight, therefore, and then rode over 
to the camp of the thieves. They were white men, as we 
could easily tell, and had evidently been out a long time, for 
they had little or nothing to eat. In fact they were poorly 
provided in all respects, for they had no blankets except 
those under their saddles, and had built themselves a little 
shelter of willow twigs, like a sweat house. In this they 
slept on the bare ground. They had had no bread or coffee. 
When we came in sight they were just cooking their dinner. 
This was part of some small black animal, either a bear or 
adog. Bits of the hide with the hair singed off were found 
about the fire, and on one piece were the stumps of the ears, 
the ends having been burned off. 

About 4 o’clock we found a place where there was some 
dead willow brush large enough to burn, and camped there 
on the north side of the river opposite a high sandstone 
bluff, the face of which was curiously painted toward the top 
with a red lichen, which gave the rocks the appearance of 
being colored with oxide of iron. The stone is soft and has 
weathered out into holes and crannies, with here and there a 
projecting point or a narrow ledge. Such places are occu- 
pied by hawks as nesting places, and soon after we had 
pitched the tent several of these birds (Archibuteo ferrugineus 
sancti-johannis) came in from the prairies and perched on the 
rocks, whence they watched our preparations for dinner 
with an air of some interest. They must have been young 
birds, or else very much attached to the spot, for one or two 
of them sat still while the Indian fired half a dozen rifle shots 
at them, and even when at last frightened away they would 
return again and again. 

For several days the air had been very thick and hazy and 
the sky overcast, but it rained a litile during the night, 
and the next morning, while we were getting breakfast, the 
clouds lifted and the smoke had so far cleared away that for 
a few moments we had a fine view of the mountains lying 
beyond the St. Mary’s Lakes. ‘They are extremely bold and 
impressive, with square faces and occasional patches of 
snow. Some of them appeared very high. This height, 
however, is more apparent than actual, for it must be re- 
membered we were still upon the prairie, and probably not 
more than 3,500 or 4,000 feet above the sea level; so that, 
while the highest of these mountains might seem to us very 
lofty, its actual altitude above the sea level was not neces- 
sarily very great when compared with the highest peaks of 
the Rocky Mountains, 

Our road still lay up the valley of Milk River, and the 
numerous little streams which flowed down from the bluffs 







was on the north side, and a spot had been selected for the 
camp, the cold storm had thoroughly drenched us all. It 
did not take long to get the tent up anda fire going in the 
stove, and after this was accomplished and the preparations 
for dinner were under way, we all felt more comfortable. 

That night after dinner we loaded up a lot of shells for 
the shotgun, and after that was done, stretched out on our 
blankets we smoked many pipes, and I tried to start the 
half-breed to talking. It was not a difficult matter to do 
this. Yellow Fish inherits something of the volubility of his 
father’s race, and before long was chatting away glibly 
enough. 

One subject on which he spoke was very interesting. He 
said that the Pegunny have a tradition that somewhere 
away to the southward there is a tribe which speaks their 
language. Once, long ago, the Pegunny were traveling 
southward in winter when they came to a large river which 
they began to cross on the ice. In those days the tribe was 
very numerous, and where there are now hundreds of them 
there were then thousands. Part of the tribe had crossed 
the river, but the greater number were still on the north 
bank, when a child saw a pretty buffalo horn frozen in the 
ice, and cried for it. Some one began to knock it loose, and 
while this was being done the ice broke up and went out, 
carrying away many of the Indians and separating the tribe 
into two portions. Neither party could cross the swollen 
stream, and the Piegans on the south bank were never seen 
again by the tribe. It was long supposed that they had all 
perished, but now it is thought that they still exist as a tribe 
off somewhere to the south. For once, when the Piegans 
were visiting the Crows, they met a man there—also a 
visitor—who spoke a language nearly like theirs, so that 
they could easily understand him. 

It is of course impossible to say what foundation there 
may be for this tradition, but to me it was extremely in- 
teresting, because there are known two authentic cases of 
tribes having been separated by accident, and having 
remained apart for so long a time that they have come to be 
regarded as distinct nations. One of these cases is that of 
the Gros Ventres of the Prairie, a tribe located on the same 
reservation with the Piegans. They are a part of the 
Arapahoe tribe, and long ago became separated from the 
main body of that people, and were driven on to the Upper 
Missouri. Several times they attempted to go south again, 
but the Mountain Crows, who were at war with the Ara- 
pahoes, but had no quarrel with the Gros Venires, told the 
latter that if they tried to join their tribe they would kil) 
them all. The attempt was never made. 

Much more full isthe account of the separation of the 
Arickarees from the Skeedees or Pawnee Loups. This tale, 
which I heard years ago from the lips of an old Ree, and 
which was afterward confirmed and enlarged upon by 
several Skeedees, is substantially as follows: 


The Skeedees were once out buffalo huuting and had made 
a great surround. One day they had killed many buffalo, 
Many fat cows were lying on the ground and the women 
were taking off the robes and cutting up the meat. While 
they were thus engaged they were unexpectedly attacked by 
a large war party of Sioux. The Skeedees made a good 
fight, but the enemy were too numerous for them. They 
became separated, a part retreating toward the village, and 
others drawing off toward the north. This party the Sioux 
followed, constantly fighting and harassing them and driving 
them farther and farther away from their home, until at 
length they reached the Missouri River near where the town 
of Mandan now stands, at the mouth of Heart River. Here 
their enemies left them, and here the Skeedees, worn out 
with much fighting, spent the winter, for it was now too late 
in autumn to attempt the long march back to the village. 
They have never gone back, and the small remnant of the 
tribe which still survives have for years been located at Fort 
Berthold on the Missouri. If we could but learn the history 
of the many similar, but now forgotten, migrations that have 
taken place among our western Indians, how much the 
problem of their ethnology would be simplified, and how 
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easy it might become to trace back to a single stirps the 
various races of the plains and mountains. 

That evening Yellow Fish gave us his views on the game 
prospects of the region which we were nearing. He had 
something to say about Hh-mah-kee kinny (big horn, or liter- 
ally in Piegan, big head) and Ah-poh-mah kee-kinny (white goat, 
literally white head). The former he said, were very plenty. 
So plenty in fact that if we tried not to see them we could 
not help doing so. They were on almost all the rough moun- 
tains, except those on which the goat lives. The best place 
for these is on the west side of the upper lake on a great 
mountain where there are no sheep. ‘The buck goats,” 
said he, ‘‘camp far apart, for they are great fighters. Often 
you find them with round holes in their sides, made by the 
sharp-pointed horns of those with which they have been 
fighting. During the rutting season, which is in the last 
of September and in October, they have just back of each 
horn a round ball [gland] as big as a grouse’s egg. These 
smell very strong [of musk], and if when you shoot or skin 
one or when it falls down from the high rocks, these balls 
are broken, they spoil the skin and the meat. They must be 
cut out very carefully.” 

What I have so briefly summarized he told with a great 
deal of detail, and the hour was late when the talk ended and 
we were ready toturn in, A glance out doors showed that 
the rain had turned into snow, which was coming down 
softly and slowly and melting as it fell. No signs of clearing 
weather were visible in the sky. Yo. 


The Sportsman Tourist. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


A SHRIEK FROM THE BRANCHES. 


Gone years ago, before the outbreak of the Ute rebellion 
\K in Colorado, which resulted in the death of Major Thorn- 
burgh, Agent Meeker and others, my brother and I were 
returning from a sojourn hunting and fishing on Grand River, 
in Middle Park, near the Hot Sulphur Springs. One Saturday 
evening we went into camp on the western base of James 
Peak at a place called Hay Stacks, where the dripping snows 
form the rivulets that quickly grow into larger streams, mak- 
ing successively the Frazer River, Grand River and the 
Rio Colorado, which only cease their speed and impetuosity 
when they reach the Gulf of California and the Pacific 
Ocean. The journey was to be continued the next day over 
the great range among the snow-covered peaks by the way 
of the Berthoud Pass. 

On leaving Denver a few weeks before, we had been 
warned that the Indians might somewhere entrap us, that the 
discontented chief, Colorow, who subsequently proved so 
troublesome with a band of ostracised followers, was roving 








































lapped and rippled monotonously, and a low wind moaned 
among the trees. 
“Lew,” 
matter.” . 
“Is ’t morning?” he asked, sleepily. 








all 


travelers were hastening to a beautiful land of dreams. 
JEROME BURNETT. 


FLORIDA ROUTES. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Some time between 12 and 1 o'clock 1 was startled into 
wide wakefulness by what seemed the shout of an Indian or 
the scream of a panther. Rising instantly to my knees I 

rasped my rifle and strained my eyes to see if possible what 
dreadful calumity was upon us. I fully expected to see the 
flash of guns, hear the yells of hostile Indians and feel their 
cruel messengers of death, the bullet and knife. In the 
moments of terrible suspense, I keenly regretted that my 
passion for travel and sport had taken me so far away, ex- 
posing us to unnecessary dangers and perils. And then a 
eeling of great surprise followed. There was no shooting, 
no soalgiar no rush of man or beast, nothing to indicate the 
cause of the noise and my alarm. Wasitadream? Was it 
unusual cerebral activity, attributable to disagreeable signs 
threatening appearances, or was it too much fried grouse 
and Sonora biscuit? No, for the dog was also alarmed and 
stood with raised mane on a prostrate log, sniffing the mid- 
night air. The horses, too, were on the alert and the mule 
was trying to hide between them. There was something 
wrong, of that there could be no doubt. But what was 
strange, my brother had not wakened. He was fast asleep; 
his breath as soft as an infant’s, though one hand was 
outside the blanket resting on his gun. A bird chirped in 
a lonely way in a bush near, the waves of Frazer River 


































said I, carefully, ‘‘wake up, there’s something the 


‘Morning nothing! Indians or something. Keep quiet.” 

Then 1 explained, under my breath, and we both, on our 
knees, guns in hand, awaited the next demonstration. The 
suspense was fearful. I could have sworn that either Indians 
were about to murder us, or that a bloodthirsty animal was 
crouched near ready to spring. The situation was simply 
maddening. The wind whispered and muttered, and came 
over the grass and among the trees with increasing energy, 
the branches overhead swayed and murmured, and dry twigs 
snapped and fell, a dark cloud shut out the starlight, the 
boom of distant thunder fell on our ears, and then two dead 
limbs in tall contending pine trees by the river were moved 
violently, one across the resinous surface of the other, 
making a noise like forty fiddlers out of tune. That was 


In less than two minutes the dog had curled himself up 
again by our heads, the horses became quiet, the mule shook 
his ears in relief, the bird went to sleep, and two quict 


Old Boreas will soon tune his harp of a thousand strings, 
and sportsmen and tourists will wend their way to the 
American Italy—sunny Florida. In days gone by I have 
written so much regarding the fishing and shooting of the 
State, that I have but little to add. Railroads are being so 
rapidly built, and steamboat communication is being estab- 
lished to so many points, that I deem it best to briefly refer 
to the new lines of communication, in order that intending 
visitors may have something to guide them before they de- 


along the Frazer and Grand rivers, that white desperadoes 
were shooting and stealing and laying their deviltry to the 
Indians, that some Arapahoes, enemies of the Utes and 
whites alike, were raiding the Parks, while an occasional 
cinnamon bear and mountain lion was making it lively for 
prospectors and hunters. The cinnamon bears would come 
stealthily into camp in the night without notice, and suddenly 
break up housekeeping, to the great consternation and peril 
of the sleeping campers, and the mountain lions had a dis- 
agreeable way of dropping from the outreaching limb of a 


spruce tree on to the head of a hunter or prospector. 


We had made mental memoranda of all this; we had slept 


on the ground in canons, on meadows and in the deep woods, 


hed shot a savage gray wolf and fired effectually at a moun- 


tain lion, had seen recent evidences of prowling Indians, but 


so far had escaped without thrilling adventures. Still, we 


were always watchful, and had learned by heart the good 
old legend, ‘‘never be surprised.” 

During the day we met a lone Ute Indian, who came sud- 
denly into view at the crossing of a little stream, who was 


in a great hurry and much excitéd about something. He 
reined his pony suddenly, almost bringing him to his 
haunches, and inquired, in his jargon of Indian, English 


and Spanish, if we had seen any Arapahoes. He expressed 
great surprise by look and manner when I told him we had 


not, and lashing his pony across the shoulders with his 


stubby whip, disappeared in a forest of quaking aspens. 


Later on we met two prospectors and a tall tenderfoot, a 


Boston man, who inquired anxiously about Indians and told 


us we had better be on the lookout. At noon, where we 
stopped to rest the horses and pack-mule and eat lunch, we 


caught sight of three tepees two miles to the right, nearly 
hidden among blasted pine trees, and thought they belonged 


to some raiding Arapahoes. This robbed us of some comfort 


and added correspondingly to our apprehensions. 


And so, when evening came and the long, dark shadows 


of pines and firs fell upon the wild meadow, and the hermit 
thrush sung his sweet but plaintive song, and the little birds 
in the bushes uttered their vesper calls, and a shaking cluster 
of alders in a ravine told of some sneaking animal, why, we 
naturally felt a little uneasy—perhaps a shade lonesome. 

We at once picketed the horses and the mule where they 
could eat heartily of the wild blue grass, and then set about 
to get supper. A very small fire was built, so that it could 
be easily extinguished when we were through with it. Cof- 
fee was made and pieces of grouse were fried, which, with 
cold biscuits made of Sonora wheat flour, furnished a very 
satisfactory repast. While we were cleaning up the camp 
preparing for the night, the mule suddenly uttered a snort 
and came galloping toward us, apparently in great fright. 
Mules are frequently frightened by shadows and are evi- 
dently superstitious, and will ‘‘break” for the camp fire if 
they see a ghost or anything of mysterious nature. We 
quieted the old fellow and got the horses and tied them all 
to a log near, and put an armful of grass for each to browse 
on as he choose. It was still early when the fire was wholly 
extinguished. Our blankets were then spread, and with 
Ponto, our trusted pointer, at our heads, and each with his 
gun and revolver on the ground at his side, we turned in. 

But. somehow 1 could’nt get asleep. The warnings we 
had received, the meeting with the Indian and the other 
incidents of the day, which also included riding over the 
fresh trail of a cinnamon bear a distance of three miles, all 
tended to banish slumber or kéep me ina troubled doze. 














part from their homes. 


In the city of Jacksonville the owner of the Windsor 


Hotel has made an addition to that building of about three 
hundred feet. Under the management of Orvis, of Man- 
chester, Vt., who is also the proprietor of the Putnam House, 
Palatka, visitors may rest assured that every attention will 
be paid them in the hotel of Florida. The owner of the 
Everett House, on the corner of Bay and Julia streets, has 
made an addition of nearly four hundred feet in length, and 
six stories high, rendering it the largest hotel in the South. 
It is constructed of brick and has a frontage of nearly eight 
hundred feet. This house is located near railroad depots 
and steamboat landings, and will be found admirably 
adapted to the wants of sportsmen and tourists. It will be 
under the management of Mr. J. M. Lee, and we can un- 
hesitatingly recommend it to the favorable notice of the 
readers of the FoREST AND STREAM. 

A large hotel has been erected at Rock Ledge, Indian 
River, and will be ready for the reception of visitors by Jan- 
10, 1886. It will be under the management of J. M. Lee, of 
the Everett. A hotel of thirty rooms, known as the Cocoa 
Nut Grove House, has been opened at Lake Worth, south of 
the inlet. A hack line has been established from the south- 
erly end of Indian River, and will run on the westerly side 
of the lake to a point opposite the hotel. Two commodious 
and seaworthy sharpies have been placed on the route 
between Jacksonville and Indian River, and they will make 
semi-monthly trips. Their cabin accommodations are com- 
fortable and the captains will be found accommodating. A 
line of railroad from Enterprise to Sand Point, on Indian 
River, will be completed before Jan. 1, 1886. A seaworthy 
propeller (the Peerless), with good cabin accommodations, 
nas been placed onthe route between Jacksonville and New 
Smyrna, and will make two trips each week. The time from 
bar to bar will be about ten hours. A steamship of 300 tons 
burden will ply regularly during the winter between Jack- 
sonville and Nassau, New Providence. 

The J., T. & K. W. Railway will be completed from Jeck- 
sonville to Sandford by the latter part of December, and the 
time between Jacksonville and Tampa will be reduced to 
about twelve hours. At many points along the. line on the 
Sandford & Tampa Railroad excellent black bass fishing 
will be found. 

By the Florida Southern R. R. persons may leave Palatka 
after the arrival of the morning train from Jacksonville, and 
arrive in Tampa the same evening. Tampa can also be 
reached by train on the Florida Railroad and Navigation 
Company, passing through Waldo and Ocala. 

My favorite Homosassa has been purchased by a rich 
syndicate, and at an early day a large hotel will be erected 
on the old plantation, and in addition a number of cottages 
will be built. The proprietors are gentlemen of wealth and 
influence and we are satisfied that they will certer on the 
old plantation a refined and intelligent winter population. 
A railroad is being constructed from Ocala to Point Pinellas 
on Tampa Bay, passing within four miles of Homosassa. 
The estate, consisting of nearly six thousand acres, has been 
surveyed and lots will be for sale at an early day. We are 
of the opinion that the day is not far distant when the banks 
of the beautiful Homosassa will be studded with winter 
residences. 

The steamer General Safford leaves Cedar Keys twice each 


week for Anclote, Tarpon Spriags, Clearwater Harbor. 


Palma Sola and Manatee. bg Warner, of the yacht 
Mischief, is a resident of Palma Sola, and. persons desirous 





of indulging in a cruise to the southward should secure his 
services. He is a good sailor and possesses a thorough 
knowledge of the coast. His yacht is able, cleanly, com- 
modious and in every way adapted to the navigation of the 
bays, rivers and inlets. The staunch steamer Manatee 
jeaves Tampa and Manatee each week for Hickory Bluff and 
Punta Rassa, on Charlotte Harbor, and Fort Myers, on the 
Calloosahatchie River. By this arrangement, rodsters will 
be enabled to reach the unrivaled fishing grounds of Char- 
lotte Harbor. Last winter Spanish mackerel and bluefish 
collected in immense numbers at Big Gasparilla pass, afford- 
ing uprivaled sport. 

One of the greatest additions to Florida travel is the new 
steamship Mascotte of the Plant line. She has been con- 
structed in the best possible manner, and all modern appli- 
ances and improvements have been adopted. She will attain 
a speed of seventeen miles an hour. She will accommodate 
seventy first and fifty second class passengers, and will make 
semi-weekly trips from Tampa to Key West and Havana, 
carrying the U. 8. mail. The Mascotte is probably the most 
perfect steamship at present in existence, and an excursion 
trip on this vessel will be indulged in by many visitors to 
Florida. A company has been organized in the city of New 
York to establish a health city and large sanitarium on the 
Gulf coast, and thereby supply a much-needed want. At 
present invalids are compelled to accept such accommoda- 
tions as hotels and boarding houses furnish. The institu- 
tion will be under the charge of competent medical men, 
and every modern improvement and appliance for the treat- 
ment of invalids will be introduced. When I penned my 
letters for the Forest AND StreAM in 1875 regarding the 
southwest coast of Florida it was aimost a terra incognita, 
and I was ridiculed for my opinions and predictions. At 
present four railroads are stretching out their iron arms for 
the travel and traflic of that section; settlers are rushing in, 
hotels are being erected, and my favorite section is receiving 
its merited praise and notice. 

The hotels and amusements of Jacksonville induce many 
persons to spend their winters in the city, especially those 
who are devotees of the ‘‘gentle art.” The new, fast and 
comfortable steamboat Kate Spencer (mainly owned by your 
valued correspondent ‘“‘Onondaga’”), leaves this city daily at 
3 P. M. for Mayport and Pilot Town at the mouth of the St. 
John’s River. Fair accommodations for fishermen can be 
obtained at the points mentioned for $10 per week. Since 
the jetties have been constructed excellent sheepsheading 
and sea trout fishing can be enjoved. A new railroad has 
been finished from Jacksonville to Pablo Beach on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. The distance between the two points being sixteen 
mniles, and the beach eight miles south of the mouth of the 
St. John’s River. A large and first-class hotel is in course of 
construction at the beach, and will be finished at an early 
day. Trains leave the city for the beach twice daily, per- 
mitting persons to spend from three to eight hours near the 
ocean. Ourold piscatorial friend, General Spinner, has made 
a canvas settlement at this point, and the ozonic atmosphere 
has limbered up his ancient joints and given him a new 
lease of life. For smoothness and width, Pablo Beach can- 
not be excelled by any point on the Atlantic coast. To those 
who suffer from dyspepsia, neurosthenia, anemia, insomnia, 
and some forms of pulmonary disease, this sanitary resort 
will prove a boon. Owing to the absence of malaria, purity 
of water, an ample supply of ozone and the bracing effects 
of salt air, this will undoubtedly become a popular resort for 
invalids, and a pleasant place for tourists to spend a few days 
or weeks. AL FRESCO. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Dec. 1, 1885. 





‘‘Nessmuk”’ writes us as follows in regard to the boats to 
be had on the west coast of Florida: ‘‘l have several letters 
from parties who contemplate a winter cruise on the Gulf 
coast, and wish to know just what can be done in the way 
of hiring an available boat with a competent captain, the 
boat to be large enough for parties of four to six persons. 
There are four such craft here that can be hired for a cruise 
up or down the coast, or to Lake Okechobee and other 
points. The Vanessa, a fine centerboard yacht, draft three 
feet. Good for a party of five. Address J. M. Vinson, Tar- 
pon Springs, Fla. The Tantalus, an able, light draft sloop, 
will give cumfortable quarters for a party of six. Address 
J. Boyer, as above. The Tantalus was built expressly for 
coast cruising. The Grover Cleveland, sharpie, with cock- 
pit and awning. Good for a party of three or four. Address 
as above, Capt. Edmoudson. Her skipper is guide for this 
coast. The Nessmuk, sharpie, yawl rig. Flush below from 
eyes to counter, giving abundant room for six. She will be 
in charge of Capt. Kendall, who is an able sailor and a guide 
for the Lake Okechobee region. Address Merrick Whitcomb 
for terms. There are other and smaller sailing craft that are 
held for hire. But the four named above are the only ones 
large enough to rate by tonnage.—NeEsSMUK. 





Mr. D. C. Beraunprsau.—lIndianapolis, Dec. 6.—It is 
my painful duty to inform you that your old friend, Mr. 
Bergundthal, has met with a very scrious accident, which 
will deprive him of the use of his eyesight for some time. 
The full particulars of the same you can gather from the 
inclosed account: ‘‘The host of fricnds of Mr. David C. 
Bergundthal, the well-known sportsman, will learn with 
great regret that he met with a mishap on Thursday, which 
may result in the loss of both his eyes. In company with 
his friend, Dr. Larrimore, Mr. Bergundthal was quail hunt- 
ing near Freeport. The two became separated while hunt- 
ing in the brush, and neithér was aware of the close prox- 
imity of the other. Dr. Larrimore flushed a covey of quail, 
and ignorant of the fact that his comrade was directly in 
range of his gun, shot at one of the birds. Six shot struck 
Mr. B. in the face, one entering each eye. He was brought 
to his home in this city, No. 483 North Illinois street, and is 
doing as well as can be expected. The doctors say his eye- 
sight may be saved, but he is extremely liable to become 
totally blind as the result of the mishap. Mr. Bergundthal 
is one of the most popular sportsmen in the country, and is 
widely known to lovers of the sport in all parts of the United 
States.” It is a sad calamity to his family and friends, and 
we can only hope for the most favorable results possible 
under the circumstances.—E. J. HayEs. 


As I HAVE about exhausted my favorite topics 1 think I 
shall in great degree lay down my pen and content myself 
with perusal of the sporting experiences of a younger genera- 
tion. I can truly say that ForEsT anD STREAM is “perfectly 
splendid” under its present management, and I do not find in 
other literary journals such fiae writing, such entertai 
matter, such interesting narrations as I always get in the 
FOREST AND STREAM.—Isaac McLELLAN (Greenport, L. L.; 
Nov.. 27, 1885). 
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CAPTURE OF A SEA DEVIL. 


they may occasionally get a glimpse of it at a distance, 


tered the schooner Vision, owned by the 


cookery department. 


its work in the most satisfactory manner. 


quite a different fish. 


direction from which the sound came we saw the 


at the oars, start on a voyage of discovery. 


he bad last seen it. 


creature I was so anxious to find. 


well back toward the tail. 


abruptly upon his course, then speeding on again, in a vain 


we followed. It soon becoming evident that he could not 
be tired out, we sent to the schooner for a lance, with which 


ation of the bay under the guidance of the vampire. On the 
return of the captain with the lance I transferred Mr. Marsh 
to the other boat, to assist the captain in heading off the fish 
and stabbing him as he came up. This effort proved a 
failure. His speed was too great to be circumvented in this 
way. When he found his load somewhat lighter he put on 
a new burst, and gave me such a ride as I never expect to 
have again. At times the little dingy stood nearly on end, 
while lines of foam streamed away backward from either 
side. But 1 will not detain your readers with the details of 
the chase, nor describe the manner in which I contrived to 
prevent his carrying out an evident design to tow me out of 
the bay into the deep water of the harbor, where he would 
inevitably be lost to us. How long this race was kept up 1 
do not know, but think it must have been some two or three 
hours. Eventually, watching my opportunity, I took Mr. 
Marsh aboard, with the lance, and drawing up to the mon- 
ster, a few well directed thrusts by him ended the struggle. 

We now began to understand, for the first time, what a 
huge fish we had been following. Finding that we could 
not lift him from the bottom, the schooner was brought 
alongside, and purchases were rigged, first to one mast and 
afterward to both, and when all the force was applied we 
thought safe, we succeeded in getting not more than a third 








Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


HE fish known in diffcrent localities as sea devil, giant 
ray and ocean vampire (Cephaloptera vampirus), names 

each of which has a certain appropriateness, is, I think, not 
very familiar to those cruising in Southern waters, though 


In the month of April Jast a small omy of us char- 
ebbs, at Osprey, 

on the Gulf coast of Florida, for a month’s cruise among the 
keys of Charlotte harbor. The party consisted of Mr. E. 
R. Marsh and wife, of Colarado; Mr. G. W. Acton, of Dub- 
lin, Ireland, and your present correspondent, from Massa- 
chusetts. The management of the schooner was intrusted 
to Capt. Frank Guptill, a skillful sailor, hunter and fisher- 
man, while his wife presided with ¢qual ability over the 
e had spent about two weeks on 
the waters and shores of the harbor, and of some of the 
larger streams emptying into it; shooting deer and turkeys 

in the neighboring forests; collecting specimens, and study- 

ing the habits of many Florida birds; capturing fishes of 
more kinds than I can now tell, including among them the 

' famous tarpum, beautiful as a rainbow and swift as a thun- 
derbolt; also the huge sawfish, a kind of shark-like fellow, 
whose teeth, by some mistake, appear to have located them- 
selves upon each side of his long nose rather than in the 
jaws. We had experimented, too, with a small harpoon I 

had devised for use in these shoal waters, and found it to do 


Cruising slowly southward, with many stops and some 
incidents of unusual interest, we one night cast anchor in 
Wyville Bay. This is a Small, nearly circular sheet of salt 
water some two or three miles in diameter, lying entirely 
within the southeastern end of Sanibel Key. This is a 
wonderfully secluded place. One might sail by within a 
half-mile nor imagine its existence, so completely is it shut 
in by surrounding forests. A narrow, tortuous channel 
affords entrance to vessels of light draught only. Nowhere 
within the bay is the water, as I think, more than eight or 
ten feet deep. During the night nothing occurred to indicate 
the presence of any very large or unusual creatures in our 
neighborhood, save that, from time to time, lines of phos- 
phorescent water showed us where some shark or other fish 
was roaming around in search of food. The next morning, 
while lounging upon deck, but with that constant watch 
which every lover of nature keeps in new places, that they 
may not miss any possible discovery, I saw, at quite a dis- 
tance, something lift itself above the surface of the water, 
having nearly the form of the dorsal fin of a shark, but of 
such gigantic proportions I could think only of those 
monsters whose huge remains are now found in the fossil 
beds about Charleston, 8. C. I called Mr. Marsh’s attention 
to it and found that his judgment concerning its size was 
like my own. It very soon disappeared, and I should have 
thought no more about it had not subsequent events con- 
vinced me that it was not the fin of a shark, but pait of 


It was not long after this that we were startled by the 
report of a rifle, followed by a loud halloo. a in the 
aptain, 

who, with Mr. Acton, had been ashore, now far hc the 
bay, standing in his boat and beckoning us to come. It was 
the work of seconds only to seize a harpoon and line, leap 
into a little boat standing alongside, and, with Mr. Marsh 
On reaching 
the Captain he told us a sea devil was in the bay and where 
My friend plied the oars with a will, 
while I, having arranged my harpoon and coil of line, stood 
at the bows, watching intently for some sign of the strange 
I had not long to wait 
before I discovered a dark mass, only a little way under the 
water, steadily gliding on before us. Directing the oarsman 
by the words “right,” ‘‘left,” ‘‘right,” etc., as the course of 
the fish changed, we at last succeeded in getting so near that 
I thought him within casting distance. Lifting the har- 
poon into the air, holding it poised for an instant, while 
calculating distance, the effect of refraction and the force 
required, | sent it swiftly down. A single second was suf- 
ficient to show the effect of the cast. First the great creature 
lifted his great flippers from the water with a motion that 
threw bucketfuls of brine over my head, drenching me to 
the skin; then the line began to disappear rapidly over the 
gunwale of the boat. The harpoon, as we afterward found, 
anchored itself well into the muscles near the median line, 


Now began a most novel and interesting race. By gradu- 
ally checking the outflow of the line, the boat was soon 
brought into motion, and we were driving one in hand at a 
high rate of speed. Backward and forward went the 
monster, sometimes faster and sometimes slower, turning 


endeavor to get rid of his pursuers, but wherever he went 


to end the fight, and in the meantime continued our explor- 


hate cruelty and sel 


of the body out of water. However, by changing the points ! be 
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tail of an ordinary fish, for want of use, has 


four tons. 


amount of food than he could otherwise do. 


skin for preservation in some museum of sea monsters. 


any discoveries of interest they may have made. 
Wott a. 
WRENTHAM, Mass. 


BIRDS AND BONNETS. 


lady’s pen: 


feel less bitter. 


we do more than this. 
actively, and though thoughtlessly, it is no less a wrong. 


should be our tender care to protect. 
once helda happy bird’s 
bird-world, not only violating our own 


are re 
barity 


It is asked why the game laws do not protect the birds and 
reduce this wholesale slaughter, this extinction of species 
which, perhaps, it would be better to leave alive, to the 
destruction of a few millions of birds—an insignificant trifle 
when we consider the paramount importance of birds as 
decorators, to their utility as songsters, beautifiers and bright- 
eners of this utilitarian world where such considerations are 
unimportant. Why are there no laws? Fuirst and foremost 
because every man knows too well the disapprobation he 
would meet from his wife and daughters if he were to attempt 
any such act of humanity. First and foremost because he 
shrinks from offending the delicate sensibilities of those who 
must have their feathers and finery, you know. No, it is not 
for man to make laws; it is for women to awake to a real- 
of the case and make these laws pos- 
sible. For such cruelty, such immorality—for it is nothing 
t measure to thoughtlessness. We have 


ization of the gravi 


less—is due to a 
become hardened to the use of birds for millinery rae. 
and think no more of buying the wing that once he 


sky, or the throat 


hats, shamelessly before the face of the world, to make us 
look more attractive; we think no more of this than of buy- 
ing a piece of machine-pressed paper. With such a state of 
public opinion, laws, if made, would be worse than useless. 
The birds’ lives are in our own hands—it is for us to awake to 
the true nature of our responsibility—it is for us to,make 
those laws possible—as with the Roman ladies of the circus, 
we have but to raise our hands and the doom will be averted. 
and the earth will resound with the glad songs of the rescued 
bird-world. It is for us to make the laws possible, it is for 
each one of us, as we value true sentiment above personal 
vanity, as we love everything that is beautiful and good, and 
vanity—it is for each one of us to re- 


solve that never, through our agency, to tify vanity or 
respond to the demands of a cru fashion, oil aeetinelen 
silenced, another glad life be cut short.” 


of attachment, we succeeded in making measurements and 
noting various interesting peculiarities of structure. The 
shape of the fish is much like that of the smaller rays—a 
flat disk, somewhat broader than long. He has no fins, but 
uses the extended edges of the body as means of propulsion, 
somewhat as the bat uses its wings; hence, I suppose, the 
name vampire. The tail, once, in the remote ages, like the 
gradually 
dropped away, until now there is only left the lower ray; 
the scar from which the others have fallen is still visible. 
This ray was five feet in length and slender as a whip-stick, 
a ludicrous appendage to such a monster. The measure- 
ment from side to side was twenty feet, the length about 
eighteen feet. We had no means of determining its weight. 
The authorities say such a vampire weighs from three to 


The head was the part of greatest interest. The mouth 
presented an oval opening of perfect regularity, three feet by 
one foot; it was beautifully white and smooth inside and 
without the least trace of a tooth. At each angle of the 
mouth were strange, nondescript, fleshy protuberances, 
about eighteen inches long and standing out obliquely; 
appearing td have the object of aiding the fish in gathering 
its food. 1 suppose he feeds upon small organisms of some 
kind, and when swimming rapidly in the tideways is able, 
by means of these organs, to direct into his mouth a larger 


The gills are a marvel of beauty and skillful workman- 
ship. The gill structures are six in number; three on each 
side, about two feet long and six inches wide. They are 
furnished with about fifty pockets each, opening inwardly, 
but closed on the outside by a most delicately wrought net- 
work of little arches, studded with points, and fitting so 
closely that the animal must be able to strain from the water 
which it forces through them everything except that which 
is fairly microscopic. No description, witheut elaborate 
drawings, can give an adequate picture of the extreme 
beauty and delicacy of these structures. I have now a part 
of one of these gill structures and the tail as trophies. It 
was much to be regretted that we had not time to take the 


think there are very few such specimens. I should be very 
glad if any of your correspondents who have encountered 
these fishes would tell us about their experience and give us 


. ERE is only one way in which the slaughter of song 

birds for millinery purposes can be stopped; that is to 
create a sentiment among women which shali lead them to 
discountenance the destruction of songsters for bonnet 
adornment. The following extracts from a letter written 
from Smith College te the Waterville Zimes, by a sister of 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam, contain some pertinent suggestions, 
which ought to appeal to every lady who may read them. 
There is more to be said; and it is an encouraging sign of 
the times that such words as these should have come from a 


“Foremost in the circle of lives among which we move is 
that of the bird-world. In the spring the happy songsters 
come flocking back from the south, driving away the wintry 
thoughts that oppressed us, and preparing the way for the 
gladness of the spring. All summer long they cheer us with 
their songs, and in the fall when some of them go back to the 
south, their places are taken by those who know best how to 
brighten us, and make the snow look less wintry, and the cold 


“This beautiful bird-world is always about us, orfather, we 
are always in its midst, and, absorbed in our own thoughts 
and feelings, often pass along and think nothing of it. But 
e wrong the bird-world more 


“Probably there is not one of us who has not aided and abet- 
ted the extermination of entire species of birds for the gratifi- 
cations of our personal vanity. At first sight this seems rather 
a startling statement, but it is literally true, and its significance 
a than it appears. To ignore the bird life about usis 

enough, but that is our own loss. But to dull our moral 
susceptibilities to such an extent. that we are utterly in- 
sensible to the loss of life that we are occasioning—to the 
wholesale slaughter of the exquisite winged life of the little 
songster that does so much to make our world happier and 
brighter—that is not only belying our better natures, but is 
ignoring the relations that we bear the rest of the world with 
which we live, and inflicting cruel wrong on a life that it 
* * * 


in order to add to our own at- 
tractiveness, we are not only committing a crime against the 

t natures, but we 
the progress of civilization by an act of bar- 


Every time that we ag wing or head, and part of what 
e, 


lped its 
owner to fly with light-hearted gladness up toward the blue 
t used to tremble with exquisite song; 
we think no more of putting down our money (in this case 
such a bitter sarcasm on our vaunted civilization) and taking 
away the dead remnants of these little lives to wear on our 
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A Per DEER on THE Rampace.—New York, Dec. 4.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: A dispatch in yesterday’s 

pers reads: ‘‘Denver, Col., . 2.—A strange and what 
threatened to be quite a serious incident occurred in the city 
of Gunnison Jast evening. As Mrs. Robert Harris and Mrs, 
E. W. Eastman were taking a walk near the western edge 
of the town with a baby carriage containing an infant and a 
child three or four years old, they encountered a pet deer, 
which immediately showed a disposition to fight. The 
mother grabbed her child from the carriage just as the deer 
fastened his horns in the wheels and sent the vehicle over 
his head. Rushing upon the woman with the infant, he gave 
them a similar toss, landing them in the brush near the road- 
side considerably bruised. While the other woman was en- 
deavoring to avoid his sharp horns a young man rushed to 
her rescue with a dog, but the angry beast settled the dog 
with one thrust, and then sprang upon the young man, who 
fired two ineffectual shots from his revolver, which only 
seemed to increase the deer’s anger. He sprang upon the 
man and thrust one of his antlers through his thigh, inflict- 
ing an ugly wound, and as he stood over his prostrate victim 
a second map, who had been attracted to the scene, killed 
the animal with a double-barreled shotgun. The injuries of 
the women are not serious.” Do you not think tbat is 
rather an exaggerated account? I know from experience 
that a wild deer would never cut up in the manner this tame 
one appears to have done, and I write to ask 7 if a pet 
deer is more dangerous than a wild one?—S. A. [Bucks, 
both wild and in captivity, are ligble at certain seasons to 
develop such savage dispositions. Many instances are on 
record. It has sometimes been necessary to kill captive deer 
because of their ugliness. We know of at least one authen- 
tic instance of a man having been killed by a wild deer; and 
on another occasion if an infuriated buck had carried out 
his programme the Forrest AND STREAM readers would 
never have heard of one ‘‘Nessmuk.”} 


AnseR Hutcuinst.—Cleveland, Nov. 11.—On the market 
to-day I saw for sale four geese that attracted my attention 
on account of their small size and resemblance to the big 
wild Canada goose. On close observation I found them to 
be the rare Anser hutchinsi, first mentioned by Dr. Rich- 
ardson in his ‘‘Fauna Americanica Borealis.” The Doctor 
says: ‘‘This bird is common about Hudson’s Bay, and 
breeds therein numbers. At first it was taken for a brant or 
an emaciated Canada goose.”” Wilson and Audubon never 
saw the bird. The latter described it in his ornithology 
from askin procured by Sir John Clark Ross, who discoy- 
ered the magnetic pole, and carried the skin, after he and the 
crew and his uncle, Sir John Ross, quit their ships at Felix 
Harbor, Boothia Bay and Boothia, for fifteen months before 
they were rescued by the whale ship Isabella. There is a 
mounted specimen of the Anser hutchinsi in the Kirtland So- 
ciety rooms, It was shot by Dr. Morgan, of New London, 
Conn., at the upper end of Sandusky Bay, Nov. 20, 1842.— 
Dr. E. STERLING. 








THE OWL IN THE CHERRY TREE.—F rom an out of-door 
paper by John Burroughs, in the December Century, we 
quote the following: ‘The great bugaboo of the birds is the 
owl. The owl snatches them from off their roosts at night, 
and gobbles up their eggs and young in their nests. He isa 
veritable ogre to them, and his presence fills them with con- 
sternation and alarm. One season, to protect my early cher- 
ries, I placed a large stuffed ow] amid the branches of the 
tree. Such a racket as there instantly begat about my 
grounds is not pleasant to think upon! The orioles and 
robins fairly ‘shrieked out their affright.’ The news in- 
stantly spread in every direction, and apparently every bird 
in town came to see the owl in the cherry tree, and. every 
bird took a cherry, so that I lost more fruit than if I had left 
the owl indoors. With craning necks and horrified looks 
the birds would alight upon the branches, and between their 
screams would snatch off a cherry, as if the act was some 
relief to their outraged feelings ” 





Mississippi DISRUPTED BY ENGLISH SPARROWS.—A hews- 
paper report tells that the sparrows that have built their 
nests, grown and multiplied in the New Orleans Exposition 
buildings during the summer, are getting to be a source of 
much annoyance. They are, in fact, intolerable nuisances, 
and a case in point happened on Friday which wrought 
much discomfort to the commissioner from Mississippi. 
The commissioner had spent a great deal of time and artistic 
labor to arrange a certain oe < grain and seed so as 
to spell the name ‘‘Mississippi.” hen completed it was a 
beautiful sight, but during a brief and unfortunate absence 
of the commissioner the sparrows swooped down upon ‘‘Mis- 
sissippi’ and played sad havoc with its component parts, 
When the commissioner returned he could not, for a million 
dollars, spell out what remained of his State. As a conse- 
quence the cry is “‘The sparrows must go,” but how and 
where will they go is the question. 


THe SwAN WITH THE CoPpPER ARrRrow.—Cleveland, 
Nov. 22.—In Frederick Schwatka’s *‘Nimrods of the 
North,” page 107, we read: “I found the Eskimo of 
King William Land and vicinity using copper stripped 
from Sir John Franklin’s ships to rivet their bows together.”’ 
Some time ago ForEsT AND STREAM illustrated a wild ewan 
with a copper arrow head in its wing that had been carried 
by the bird for at least one migratory season. The copper 
from which the arrow point was made being of manufactured 
origin, the idea was that the metal was found alongside of 
one of the ships, Erebus and Terror, left northwest of King 
William’s Land by the heroic crew of Sir John Franklin — 
Dr. E. STERLING. 


Vis Mepicatrix Natur#&.—Nov. 23.—Truth stranger 
than fiction. Severa! years ago two of our local sportsmen 
were gunning near the village, when a use was flushed 
and killed by one of them. Upon examining the bird it was 
found that a stick about the size of a pipestem had peve- 
trated its breast, passing entirely through the bird and pro- 
truding from its breast and back nearly an inch. It must 
have carried the stick some time, as the wound was partially 
healed.—L. B. (Dansville, N. Y.) 


Emer Duck ww Micnicgan.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
On Tuesday last I received from Monroe, Michigan, a young 
female eider duck, which was shot on the marshes of Lake 
Erie, near that place. The bird was shot on Thursday, 
Nov. 12, 1885. It was in fair condition and proved, on dis- 
section, to be a female. Is not this the first record for 
Michigan or Lake Erie? Being a typical sea duck its oc- 


currence so far inland is worthy of note.—R. B. LawREnce, 
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A VAGABOND DOG. 


URING the year 1883 I happened to be residing in the 
| island of Antigua, in charge of a sinall sugar planta- 
tion situated some eighteen miles in the interior and sur. 
round: d by waste lands, or ‘‘savannahs,” as they are termed 
in that part of the world. The island, though very fertile 
in general, is so broken in its topography in some districts 
as to render the cultivation of the sugar cane impossible, 
even if the soil were sufficiently productive to reward the 
planter for the trouble and outlay necessary to clear away 
the heavy undergrowth of cactus and brushwood, which is, 
in many places, impenetrable. The term ‘‘savannah,” 
curiously enough, embraces the small hills interspersed 
through the lowlands as well as the latter, and these districts 
are inhabited by an occasional ‘‘squatter” negro family 
who prefer the precarious living they pick up to more re- 
munerative, but harder, work on the plantations. 

One evening, the duy’s work concluded, I was sitting on 
the small verandah of my house, enjoying the rest so satis- 
factory after being in the saddle from early morning, when 
I observed my night-watch, accompanied by another negro, 
approaching the house, while they conversed with the loud 
voice and extravagance of gesture peculiar to them. Upon 
their arrival the stranger turned out to be a deputation of 
one from a village about four miles away, sent by the vil- 
lagers to beg the ‘‘backra” (white man) to be gi enough 
to come with his gun at his earliest convenience and rid 
their neighborhood of a ‘‘wild dog,” whose depredations 
were threatening to clean the village of all live stock small 
enough to succumb to his rapacity. ~ 

This déte noir (for by all accounts he was black) had been 
seen by many, and always at night, and had several times 
been obliged to relinquish his ill gotten spoil and seek safety 
in precipitate flight, himself the center of a storm of stones, 
bill-hooks and other missiles sent after him by an infuriated 
and yelling populace. So manifold had been his escapes, 
so marvellously had he survived the numerous ambuscades 
laid for him, that by the majority of the superstititious 
negroes he was at last regarded as savoring strongly of the 
supernatual, a being closely allied to ‘-jumbies” (a ghoulish 
order of departed evil-doers, firmly believed in by the West 
Indian darky) and hence impervious to their attempts at 
extermination. His immense size enabled him to overcome 
sheep and even large calves easily, and it was of common 
occurrence for an irate proprietor to find half a dozen shee 
dead in their fold, the canine epicure having glutted himself 
on the blood and gnawed choice morsels from each of his 
victims, On the occasion on which he had fully established 
his supernatural reputation, the villagers had hemmed him 
in a corner and poured their missiles on him until it seemed 
a wonder that he survived “‘to tell the tale,” but he had es- 
caped by a desperate rush, overturning in his flight the 
patriarch of the village, who, on recovering his feet, had 
declared with great solemnity and much concern as to his 
bruises, that ‘‘dat darg no darg, him sperrit.” This opinion, 
pronounced by an oracle among them, became the universal 
verdict, and by his further advice the present deputation 
had been despatched to me for assistance, ‘‘jumbie:” being 
considered vulnerable to white men. The messenger wound 
up by declaring that ‘‘de darg was jumby, bekase he black, 
ebryting black no good,” a rather singular theory consider- 
ing the sable bue of bis own skin. Tcsutecad him with 
assurances of help and a glass of grog, and sent him away 
rejoicing. 

Several instances of wild dogs, as they are called, had 
previously come to my notice, and investigation had con- 
firmcd my opinion as to their being the degenerate descend- 
ants of domestic animals which had taken to the bush from 
some cause, very possible ill-treatment consequent upon an 
act of depredation, and being ‘‘under the ban,” had been 
hunted from every dwelling, and forced eventually to take 
up their residences in the waste ‘‘savannah” lands, and live 
upon the proceeds of their nocturnal prowlings, returning to 
their haunts at the approach of day. These instances were 
few, however, and I had never heard of one where the large 
size and unexampled boldness of the vagrant canine had led 
to such serious loss of property as in this case. 

Next evening, together with a brother planter, summoned 
to aid in the killing, 1 rode across four miles of country to 
the village, We were greeted with acclamations, and 
inquiries adduced the information that Sam Thomas had 
last seen the dog. Sam, upon being cross-examined, stated 
how he had come suddenly upon the animal at an earl 
hour that morning, while on his way to his yam patch, wan 
cutlass in hand, had advanced upon him. Now, Sam was 
regarded as the dare-devil of the village, but the lonely path, 
the still hour, and the uncanny reputation and appearance 
of the dog acted unpleasantly on his nerves, so that when, 
instead of retreating, the beast stood its ground and snarl- 
ingly displayed a row of yellow, gleaming fangs as a 
welcome to the advancing negro, that worthy had betaken 
himself to the back path with utmost celerity, never halting 
until he had gained the village and the refuge of his own 
shanty, breathlessly declaring that he had seen and en- 
countered ‘‘de debbil w’at tief de sheep.” We also gleaned 
that the dog usually postponed his predatory sallies on the 
village until a late hour, we therefore had ample time for 
our preparations. These consisted of a young sheep and a 
light chain with stake attached, procured from the aforesaid 
patriarch (somewhat giudgingly given), and at about 10 
o’clock, with these and our guns, we pr ed to the out- 
skirts of the village, having sternly cautioned the excited 
crowd of ne, to remain quietly in their houses, We took 
our stations behind a thick clump of acacia and cactus, after 
staking out the unfortunate bait about ten yards from this 
stand, and with guns cocked settled ourselves to wait 
patiently. 

Slowly the hours dragged on, the night radiant with the 
brilliant moonlight, and filled with the chirping and whistl- 
ing of countless nocturnal insects and the hoarse bass roll- 
ing of huge frogs down in the ravine below us. The monot- 
onous on of the lamb eventually acted on me so that I 
must have fallen into a doze, for I had an impression after a 


time, as of some one persistently trying to bore into my fore- 
head with a pin. When I opened my eyes, I found that be- 
Ing close to the [wien ! screen in front of me, my head had 
fallen forward gradually against a leaf of cactus, one of the 
long spines running through my soft felt hat and at the 
same time a murmured execration alongside came from my 
friend, who incautiously shifting his seat, had come down 


upon some of the same spines. Just as I was endeavorip 
to stifle the laughter caused by this example of “misplaced 
confidence,” I saw something which quickly centered my 
attention. About thirty yards away, a little to the left of 
us, there suddenly emerged from out of a ravine an object 
darker than the shadowed background of hillside behind it, 
which, advancing into the clear moonlight, arene gradu- 
ally into a huge black dog, sneaking toward the lamb with 
dire intent evinced in his gliding motion and sinister gleam- 
ing eyes. Slowly he advanced, and when but a couple of 
yards from the lamb (which had now ceased its cries and 
stood trembling with terror) at a whispered ‘‘now!” from my 
friend, our guns sent two charges of buckshot right at the 
breast of the beast. A loud howl and he rolled over and 
over, kicking the dust about in his frantic struggles to regain 
his legs and flee, while we hastened out of cover to end his 
miseries. But here an unsuspected and ludicrous circum- 
stance interfered. 

It seems that Sam Thomas, with a dozen of his friends 
and admirers, had followed us secretly to the scene of ac- 
tion, and carefully secreted themselves at our rear among 
the bushes. Here most of them had fallen asleep, but the 
indomitable Sam had kept awake, fully resolved to rebuild 
his shattered reputation for courage by some brilliant deed 
that would stimulate the waning respect of the villagers and 
restore him his former precedence for fearlessness. Accord- 
ingly, as we sprang from cover, Sam and his friends simul- 
taneously appeared, and Sam, whooping wildly, rushed upon 
the wounded beast with raised cutlass, to finish him. But 
when under full impetus he tripped over the chain with 
which the frightened lamb was now rapidly describing a 
circle, and pitching flat on his face, rolled right on to the 
furious animal. For a couple of seconds we could not dis- 
tinguish Sam from the dog, and thought was impossible in 
the atmosphere of screams and howls around us; but sud- 
denly the negro separated himself from the dog, yelling 
lustily and half mad with fright, and continuing his revolu- 
tions with the speed of a trained acrobat, never stopped 
until he had placed some dozen yards between himself and 
his- enemy, when he limped away groaning in a terrible 
manner. My friend lay upon the ground, kicking and 
shouting with uncontrollable laughter, and I hastened to 
send a quietus into the dog. By this time the entire village 
had turned out to inspect their conquered foe, and in the 
nearest house we examined Sam. The only injury he had 
received was a severe bite on the foot, which had nearly 
severed the great and second toes from that member, and a 
hastily summoned doctor completed the amputation How 
on earth the dog got hold of him there puzzled me, 
but Sam explained the mystery by stating that, when 
on his back, he ‘‘kick’ at de debbil beas’ an’ he nyam [eat] 
me toe.” 

The dog was a huge, gaunt, mangy hound, black as night 
and villainous of aspect even though dead, his hide bearing 
innumerable scars, souvenirs suggestive of rapid flights 
through the razor-like cactus under fire of raining missiles. 
One eye was out, and the loss by no means tended to Jessen 
the furtively ferocious style of his beauty—a sadly demoral- 
ized specimen of man’s noblest companion. The rejoicing 
of the negrocs was kept up for hours after, and a vote of 
thanks was tendered us through their mouthpiece, the pa- 
triarch, who concluded his oration by saying: ‘*We berry 
glad de darg dead, and me more gladder de lamb not dead 
too” The old sinner! Don JuAN. 


THE ADIRONDACK DEER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

The season for deer hunting in this State closed yesterday, 
and a brief summary of the season’s sport in the Adirondack 
region may not be out of place at this time. In Lewis, Her- 
kimer and Fulton counties and the western part of Hamilton 
county, the portion of the wilderness most frequented by 
Central New York sportsmen, the hunting has generally 
been fair, though perhaps not quite as good as Jast year. In 
the northern part of the woods game has been comparatively 
scarce, while in Essex and the northern and eastern portions 
of Hamilton eounty it has been plentiful. In the Lake 
Pleasant country an Albany party killed twelve deer in eight 
days, besides securing a large quantity of smaller game. The 
hunting in the vicinity of Big and Little Tupper lakes has 
been very good, as it also has been at and near Schroon 
Lake. Quite a number of deer have been killed at Piseco 
Lake this season, and near Moorhouseville many have been 
taken. At South and Jock’s lakes the hunting has been fair, 
and at the Fulton Chain and in the Beaver River region the 
season has been nearly, if not quite, up to the average. The 
hunting at the Bisby Lakes and on Moose River has been 
very poor, as is shown by the record of the Bisby Club. 
During the open season last year twenty-three deer were 
killed by members of the club on the south branch of Moose 
River, whereas this year but six were killed. 

There have been more hunters in the woods than ever 
before in one season, and as a natural sequence the number 
of deer killed has been very large. On the whole, however, 
deer are said to be less numerous than last year, and expéri- 
enced woodsmen attribute this fact to the great havoc among 
the animals by the hunters and their hounds during the past 
two years. 

Complaints are continually coming in concerning the in- 
roads made on the deer by the pot-hunters or men who hunt 
deer solely for the money there is in it. Heretofore the men 
who have supplied the market with venison have generally 
hunted with dogs, but since the passage of the act making 
the practice unlawful, other measures have been adopted by 
many, although some of them openly defy the law and cling 
to their hounds. AS8arule it requires long experience to 
successfully still-hunt deer, and the pot-hunter rarely has 
the patience or disposition to depend on this method. Other 
more certain and speedy means of capturing the animals are 
resorted to. In many parts of the woods salt licks are con- 
structed, and the deer thus attracted are shot down in large 
numbers. This isa violation of the law, but is not as — 
a mode of hunting as hounding, and can be practiced wit 
comparative impunity. 

A party of four hunters from Pennsylvania recently en- 
camped on the West Canada Creek, near the outlet of Jock’s 
Lake, and have since thoroughly canvassed the Metcalf, 
Indian River and other valleys in search of deer. One of 
the party owns a pointer dog, which has been trained to fol- 
low the track of a deer. The dog is kept in leash, but takes 
the scent and follows the trail as steadily as the best trained 
hound. The hunter brings up the rear, and when approach- 
ing a deer is warned of its presence by the actions of the 
dog, which stands or points the game when ten rods distant. 
The ig eres 2 have thus far killed over fifty deer, all 
of which have been shipped to market. The hunters who 


seek to evade the law in this manner claim that the anti deer 
hounding act does not cover their mode of hunting. The 
law says, however, that ‘‘no person shall hunt or pursue any ‘ 
wild deer in this State with any dog,” etc.; and if the act 
were framed especially to prevent this manner of hunting, it 
is difficult to see how it could have been more strongly 
worded. It certainly affords sufficient excuse for a prosecu- 
tion, and State Game Agent Phelps will doubtless make a 
test case of the Pennsylvanians. He has gone into the woods 
to look the matter up. 

The law making it unlawful to hunt deer with dogs has 
been in force so short a time that it is impossible to judge 
accurately of its effects. There is, however, every reason 
to believe that, were it properly enforced, it would prove 
a great protection to the deer and prevent the ex- 
termination which has been so seriously threatened of late 
years. 

In Franklin and Hamilton counties the anti-hounding law 
has been practically a dead letter, and in some parts of 
Herkimer county it has been but little better. In the 
counties of Clinton, Essex and Warren, however, the law 
has been well observed and productive of much good. The 
rule appears to hold good that in sparsely populated districts 
the law cannot be enforced, while in the more settled por- 
tions of the country it is quite generally observed. 

State Fish Commissioner R. U. Sherman, of New Hart- 
ford, to whem all the protectors report, says that in order to 
have the laws enforced the number of protectors will have 
to be materially increased. He is of the opinion that it 
would be wise to have the shooting season for deer begin 
Aug. 1 and close Oct. 15. PorvTsa. 

Utica, New York, Dec. 1. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of the 26th ult. I notice an article headed 
‘Pot. hunters in the Woods,” which goes on to say that 
Hamilton county (it is thought) is being plagued by 
some two hundred vagabond Pennsylvania pot-hunters. I 
also notice an article in the Boonville Herald of recent date 
stating that one Williams, from Pennsylvania, had durin 
last month, by the aid of a still-hunting dog, killed iy 
shipped from the Moose River country thirty-six deer. 
‘‘That more deer were being shipped from the woods by still- 
hunters than had been killed for years previous by all other 
methods combined.” If the above assertions were true there 
would be little use of replying to them. But as they are 
far from the truth und given circulation for certain 
objects only, I deem it but just a true state of affairs be ~ 
presented. 

I have just returned from a six-weeks’ camp-out in Her- 
kimer county, and during that time saw, conversed with 
and heard from a good portion of the hunters, guides and 
hote] men in the Beaver and Moose River country. The 
total number of deer killed on the former river during last 
open season by still-bunters does not exceed fifty. The law 
regarding houuding was faithfully lived up to. Not one 
sound of any hound in pursuit of deer did I hear. Every 
one seemed to rejoice that the time had come when a deer 
could venture forth unmolested by the baying of hounds to 
its once favorite haunts. During the open season of 1884 it 
was acknowledged by competent judges that at least two 
hundred deer were slaughtered and taken from the same lo- 
cality. 

The Moose River country it seems has not fared so well, 
the law being but partially lived up to, owing in part pre- 
sumably to the bad advice given by this same Boonville 
paper. Two hundred Pennsylvania pot-hunters, with one 
hundred native still-hunters, fifty houunders and twenty-five 
floaters have succeeded in capturing some seventy-five or 
one hundred deer. Just where the profits accrue in this 
transaction is left for some one else to figure out. 

But is it true that two hundred, one hundred, or even ten 
still-hunters from the State of Pennsylvania have the past 
fall been hunting in Hamilton county? I think not. Mr. 
Williams, of Corydon, Pa., accompanied by three of his 
friends, went out into Hamilton county the 29th day of 
October last, the former took no dog of any kind with him, 
but the latter took with them three trained bear dogs, which, 
however, were not out from camp during their stay, as no 
signs of bruin were observed. The party killed during jast 
month thirty-four deer. Mr. Williams bringing to bag 
thirty-one of the number. No salt licks were made or 
watched by any of the party. Had Mr. Williams during 
the month succeeded in capturing only a deer or two, then 
the exploits of Pennsylvania hunters would have passed un- 
noticed. But because another Dr. Carver bas been exhibit- 
ing his skill in shooting deer on the run instead of glass 
balls thrown from the trap, comes all the bluster and non- 
sense about the still-hunters now speedily going to annihilate 
the deer. 

It is a fact well known by all hunters and others who care 
to search the records, that the still-hunter does not kill on 
the average to exceed one deer to the man per season. - Not 
one-half of the number going into the woods succeed in bag- 
ging even one. Now, because one sportsman from the State 
of Pennsylvania has been found (and I affirm that he is one 
out of at least five hundred) that can average his deer per 
day while in the woods, shall the other four hundred and 
ninety-nine sportsmen be debarred from taking a few days’ 
recreation? or because of this single instance shall the dogs 
be let loose again? 

I am happy to learn that some of our sticklers for hound- 
ing are becoming convinced that it is not so easy to sly up to 
a deer unaided by o- and shoot it as they imagined. One 

ntleman of note in Lewis county has always insisted that 
it was no trick at all for a hunter to sneak up to a deer and 
shoot it unawares; that it gave the deer no chance for its 
life. Well, he went into camp last month north of Beaver 
Lake, where game was plenty, and after sneaking around 
on track, ridge-hunting on the leaves, and all other modes 
that he could conjure up, for two weeks, left for home a 
much wiser man than before and with a blank to represent 
his score on bagging deer by still-hunting. 

Let the present game law stand as it is and every one live 
up to its requirements, and my opinion is that within five 
years deer all through the Adirondack woods wil] more than 
treble in numbers. Those impenetrable spruce and balsam 
swamps, rocky heights, dark and almost inaccessible gorges, 
with uplands interspersed with dead and fallen spruce tim- 
ber, tripshin and dry brush, form a barrier that protects the 
game so ey from the ordinary still-hunter, that it 
cannot be depleted by that mode of hunting. But the dog 
can pursue, follow out, and drive to water in weather wet 
or dry, warm cr cold, still or noisy, over rough ground. or 
on a plain—it’s all the same, extermination follows his path, 

Cap Locx. 

FrREwsburG, Pa., Dec. 5. 
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“Forest and Stream” Trajectory Test. the target paper. A slight lateral motion was given the} This then is the record of one round through the three 








rifle in order to prevent the holes being too closely bunched | screens, and we hope we have made it plain enough to be 
(Continued from page 367.) 





on the screens and on the target. This lateral shifting was 





understood by any one. 


done in any case where the shooting seemed to be too close, 








7 exact manner in which the tests were made, and the 

subsequent calculations to get at the tables published 
may be best and most clearly explained by taking the follow- 
ing illustrations of one set of screens with the accompanying 
target, and showing by them the method of working down 
the results into their published form. The Springfield rifle 


was not necessary. 
With the firing of the last shot Mr. Sinclair took up his 







and it may be mentioned to the general credit of the rifles all 
in the test that there were but one or two instances where it 


gauge, and, putting in the plug, verified his muzzle meas- 


Shot No. 2, it will be seen, struck the target about the 
center line, and without doing more than giving the figures 
the calculation blank shows, as follows, the screen lines and 
muzzle height and target line remaining as before: At 25 
yards the bullet went 2.586 inches above screen line, at 50 
yards it was 3.312 inches, and at 75 yards it stood at 8 115; 
while on the target it struck .008 above the center line in- 


urement; then on the first screen the distance from the sur- 





may be taken since this shows bullet marks on the target 


above and below the center line. First of all it should be 
understood that the weapon was fitted to the rest and special 
attention paid to having it level across the piece, that is, 
having the sights in a vertical line above the center of the 
bore. Then it was sighted on the target and a shot fired. 
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The position of the hit was noted, the bullet hole stopped 
with a patch and a second shot fired to get the arm bearing 
well toward the bullseye. In the case of this particular 
rifle the first trial shot struck rather high to the left, the 
second was in good elevation, just to the left edge of the 
bull. Al) was now ready for measurements, and a plug fit- 
ting the bore was put in the muzzle, a pin in the center of 














question of the correctness of the level set by the assistant. 
The next screen and the next were similarly treated and 


the line across the center of the bullseye was taken and put 
down at once in the notebook. In other words, we have 
now got on record the distance of a certain fixed line on each 
"screen and on the target from a known level. This level 
having been determined in the first place by Charles H. 
Haswell and verified later in the trials by Surveyor Meserole. 
The figures as they appeared upon the notebook were: 


Height of center of bore at muzzle................+++ 16.442 in. 
Height of line on 25-yard screen................200008 16.304 in. 
Height of line on 50-yard screen..... Wegbiasieseaeeeute 16.356 in. 
Height of line of 50-yard screen................s00005 16.256 in. 


TRORIUG OR TUNG OR GETING og 0.5506 i0i0s nncedccsensvvec cues 17,062 in. 

The screens were then cut from the frames, and after the 
field work was over, they were tacked down on a smooth 
table and the heights of the centers of the bullet holes taken 
in a line at right angles with the line on screen. Let us fol- 
low shot No. 1—on screen at 25 yards it stood 3.256 inches 
above line; on screen at 50 yards it measured 4.576 inches 
above line; on the 75-yard screen it measured 5.162 inches, 


veyor’s stake below to the fine ink line was taken and re- 
corded, at the same time an eye being directed to the 














recorded, and at the target the distance from the stake to 


above surveyor’s line. The calculation 








scribed there, which, it will be recalled, stood 17.062 inches 


s then stand: 











25 Yards. 50 Yards. 73 Yards. 

Height of screen line....... 16,304 in. 16.356 in. 16,256 in. 
Height of bullet hole....... 2.586 in. 3.315 in. 8.115 in. 
18,890 in 19.671in. 19.371 in. 

Muzzle height .............. 16,442 in. 16.442in. 16.442 in. 
2.448 in.  3.2%in, 2,929in. 

Target correction......... —0,157 in. 0.314 in. 0.471 in. 
True trajectory ............ 2.291 in. 2.915 in. 2.458 in. 


In shot No. 3 we find the screen heights to be at 25 yards, 


2.103 inches; at 50 yards, 2.224 inches; at 75 yards it was 
1.453 inches, and at the target it struck 2.248 inches below 


geometrical diagram, as follows: 
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the center line. This last will necessitate a reversal of our 
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while on the target it struck 2.692 inches above the center 
line. Now with these figures it will at once be seen that 
every element and factor necessary to the determination of 
the trajectory curve is present. The proper way is to start 
at zero at the muzzle, and with a corresponding zero at the 
target get a line connecting them and then find the heights 
of the bullet holes in the screens above that line. So far 
as the screens are concerned, by adding together the height 
of the line and the height of the bullet hole above the line, 
we get the distance of the hole above the surveyor’s level 
line, and by subtracting the muzzle height we get the dis- 
tance of the bullet hole above the muzzle. 


This calculation would take this form: 
; 25 Yards. 50 Yards. 75 Yards 
Height of screen line. . .16.304 in, 16.356 in. 16.256 in. 
Height of bullet hole... 3.256 in. 4.576 in. 5.162 in. 
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this plug of course gave the center of the bore at the muzzle. 
The distance in a plumb line from this pin to the 100-yard 
stake set by the surveyor was then taken by Mr. Sinclair 
with a Brown & Sharpe improved vernier caliper having a 














. . : 19.560 in. 20.932 in. 21.418 in. 
steel rod with points tempered and jaws ground, and capable : 
of measuring with unerring accuracy to the thousandth part Muzzle height.......... 16.442 in. 16.443 in. 16.442 haces 
of aninch. This height was recorded in the note book. | Bullet hole above muzzle 3.118 in. 4.490 in. 4.976 in. 


Now these would be the trajectory heights if the zero 
point at target, that is the point where the bullet struck, 
corresponded exactly with the zero point at the muzzle, 
that is the height of the muzzle, but the bullet struck 
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# oan 2.692 inches above the line on the target, which, as 
+ we have seen, stood at 17.062 inches above the base 
- line. The calculation now is to find the difference in 
* a 3 height between the point where the bullet started and the 
i. / a point where it struck, and the figures stand: 
_ a DN sissy siiiaice swcdcaensrier ota 17.062 in. 
5 Bullet hole above line.................+65 2.692 in. 
19.754 in. 
Upon a notched stick the same distance was given as close PAUERIOMNIGIG «3 5 5c6inc costens sosmsasacet 16.442 in. 
as a carpenter generally measures, and with a spirit level iia iat kN "3.312 in. 


the carpenter assistant set out to sct up the screens on 
the 25, 50 and 75 yard posts respectively. Upon each of 
the screens already stretched and dry was drawn with a 
right-line pen a fine ink line at right angles to the frame. 
This line was set about the same level as the gun muz- 


The problem now is to distribute this 3.312 inches of 
height along the screens. It is manifest that the figures we 
have found from the screens are deceptively high. We need 
a new base line, from the muzzle to the hole on target, and 
not from the muzzle to the center line of target. This is 
shown on Fig. 1. 


f u K__._B 
mm 
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Aig = 
M is the muzzle. C same level on target. B the point 
struck. C Bis the 3.312 inches we have determined. A 
simple geometrical problem tells us that at A, where the 25- 
yard screen is, the height A F will be one-quarter of the 
height C B. At D, where the 50-yard sereen is located, the 
height D His half of the height C B, and at E, where 
the 75-yard screen is located, E K is three-quarters of C B. 
In actual numbers the record stands: 
C B=3.312 in. 
A F=¥X of C B=0.828 in. 
D H=\ of C B=1.656 in. 
EK=¥% of C B=2.484 in. 
Going back to our first table, we are now able to complete 
it, as follows: 





zle, paying special attention to having the line level, by 
using the spirit level. While this was going on, the work 
of a few moments only, the arm was thoroughly scrubbed 
out with a sharp brush, but without removing it from the 
rest, so that whatever of barrel buckling or ‘‘whipping- 
down” of the muzzle which might have affected the trial 
shots was not disturbed in making the final test shots. While 
the screens were being adjusted, too, the notes were taken of 
the weather conditions from the fine instruments sent us for 
the test by Gall & Lembke, of this city. All was now ready 
for the first shot. When it had been fired the hole or 
puncture in each screen was marked No. 1, as was the bullet 


25 Yards. 50 Yards. 75 Yards, 
Height of screen line....... 16.304 in. 16.356 in. 16.256 ing 


Height of bullet hole....... 3.256 in. 4.576 in. 5.162 in. 


- : 19.560 in. 20.932 in. 21.418 in. 
hole in paper target. As the markers stepped aside a second | wuzzie height.............- 16.442 in. 16.442 in. * 16,442 in. 
shot was fired, and this in turn was marked No. 2 on each ———e ee eine 
screen and on the target, and so on to the end, each shot { Bullet hole above muzzle... 3.118 in. 4.490 in. 4.976 in. 

Target correction....:....—0.828 in. 1.656 in. 2.484 in. 


passing through the screens and target, until five had been 
recorded. The screens had not been disturbed, neither had 





True trajectory............ 2.290 in. 2.834 in. 2.492 in. 











The lettering is the same and the same principle applies, 
but the line of heights first obtained on the screens are 
plainly too low and need to be increased as the bullet hole is 
brought from its actual position below the muzzle to a point 
above it, and the table stands: 








25 Yards. 50 Yards. 7 Yards. 

Height of screen line. ..16.304 in. 16.356 in. 16,256 in. 
Height of bullet hole... 2.103 in. 2.224 in. 1.453 in. 
18.407 in. 18,580 in. 17.709 in. 

Muzzle height.......... 16,442 in. 16,442 in. 16,442 in. 
1,965 in. 2.138 in. 1.267 in. 

Target correction...... +0.407 in. 0.814 in. 1,221 in. 
2.372 in. 2.952 in. 2.488 in. 


Shot No. 4, when examined on the screens and target, 
was found to show heights as follows above the ink lines: 
25-yard screen, 2.753 inches; 50-yard screen, 3.556 inches; 
75-yard screen, 3.465 inches, and target, 0.556 inches. In 
this case the bullet, striking above the muzzle height, there 
would be a correction to be made by subtraction, the figur- 
ing standing: 


25 Yards. 50 Yards. % Yards. 

Height of screen line. . .16.304 in. 16.356 in. 16.256 in. 
Height of bullet hole... 2.753 in. 3.556 in. 3.465 in. 
19.057 in. 19.912 in. 19,721 in. 

Muzzle height.......... 16,442 in. 16.442 in. 16.442 in. 
2.615 in. 3.470 in. 3.279 in. 

Target correction ..... —0.294 in. 0.588 in. 0.882 in. 
True trajectory ........ 2.321 in. 2.882 in. 2.397 in. 


The fifth and last round, it will be seen by the target dia- 
grams, strikes below the center line, and in this respect 
resembles No. 8; and a similar mode of reaching the result 
is followed. The screen and target measurements were: 
25-yard screen, 2.406 inches; 50-yard screen, 2.804 inches; 
75-yard screen, 2.366 inches; and on the target 0.960 inch 
below, and the calculation stands: 





25 Yards. 50 Yards. % Yards. 
Height of screen line. . ..16,304 in. 16.356 in. 16.256 in. 
Height of bullet hole... 2.406 in. 2.804 in. 2.366 in. 
18.710 in. 19,160 in, 18,622 in. 
Muzzle height.......... 16.442 in. 16.442 in. 16.442 in. 
"2.268 in. 2,718 in. 2.180 in. 
Target correction...... -++0.085 in. 0.170 in. 0.255 in. 
True trajectory ........ 2.358 in. 2.888 in. 2.435 in. 


All that now remains is to join these shots into a table to 
get the average for the five shots; and, to make it more 
complete, we insert what is omitted, as understood, in the 
report on each arm, the zero point which we have found for 
muzzle and target: 








Round. Muzzle. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. %5 Yards. Target. 
Racsaceer Ov case fx 2.290 in. 2.834 in. eh eee 0 
- ER, Wei nic oe ie ee 2.291 in. 2.915 in. 2458 fh... 0 
Sticccase Bo odisscces 2.372 in. 2.952 in. 2.488 in....... 0 
Oe tte Biiictatsee 2.321 in. 2.882 in. 2.397 in....... 0 
Rosie WD Sosa inate 2.353 in. 2.888 in. 2.435 in......- 0 
AVEPABS. «02060000 2.325 in. 2.894 in. 2.454 in. 


The nomenclature of the wind seems to be, judging from 
letters of inquiry received, not clearly understood by all of 
our readers; and when we speak of a ‘‘10 o’clock” or a “‘6 
o’clock” wind, the terms convey to the mind of some of our 
readers an impression of the actual direction in which the 
wind was blowing. It would be plainly out of the question 
to use the points of the compass in describing the direction 
of the wind, unless we had for constant reference a map of 
the range. In fact the firing during the tests was almos! 
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due north; but we have in all cases used the regular terms 


employed at Creedmoor, and we think on most of the The record of the five shots showed: 




















American ranges, in describing the wind. the former and the even-numbered ones to the latter. The Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. % Yards. 

We must suppose that the observer is standing at the firing | right-hand barrel record stood as follow: 5 tet eeeeeee ae in. 1.399 in. 1.315 in. 

point facing the target, and that he has in his hand a watch! pound. 0 Yards. «100 Yards. —180 Yards, Soar amen aa pone 

lying face upward, with the 12 o'clock mark toward the Leseeceeeee 5.017 in, 7,236 in. 5.720 in. Qi: eerie 1.544 in, 1.355 in. 

target. Beeveseeees 4.544 in. 7.250 in. 5.519 in. iksicned 0.944 in. 1.222 in. 1.248 in. 
TARGET Wkinccuee 5.023 in. 7.635 in. 5.965 in. <mvnpipidiiies ‘asialaielecaailiics 

acsceecd 5.160 in. 7.778 in. 6.141 in. Average....... 1.052 in. 1.410 in. 1.283 in. 













We regretted that we we were not able to make more 
exhaustive tests with this imported arm of a class for which 
so much is claimed and which are held in such high esteem. 
Had not the supply of. shells been expanded by the tests 















Average..... 4.936in. 7.475. 5.836 in. 
Of course the conditions in every respect were the same 
for the other barrel, whose record stood: 











































Bean. oo Feets, eee — already made we should have liked to load a few with the 
FACES SSS a in. py ~~ oa -_ naked bullet made for them and fired a set of test shots. 
eee .450 in. .932 in. .959 in. pe : a a : re Pts 

eee 4.998 in, 7.878 in. 5.914 in. This grooved bullet is shown in the cut, and if report be 
, Ts cimacses 5.199 in. 8.095 in. 5.885 in. 
Average ... 5.136 in. 7.586 in. 5.'750 in. 

The average of both barrels and for the rifle gives us: 
50 Yards. 100 Yards. = 150 Yards. true, is a very low-shooting, hard-hitting one, but with such 
Right barrel...... 4.936 in. 7.475 in, 5.836 in. a charge of such quick-burning powder it could hardly be 
Left barrel....... 5.136 in. 7.586 in. 5.750 in. otherwise. 








5.036 in. 7.530in. 5.793 in. 


It will be seen that the two barrels are very uniform in 
results, and at the subsequent tests at 100 yards the right- 
hand barrel only was used. This enabled closer grouping 
on the screens and targets, while it did not work any dis- 
advantage to the gun or trial. 

Mr. Romer came again with the bag in which the Bland 
was tucked away on Oct. 12, and about 11 o’clock in the 
morning it was put to the test. He complained that the 
gun had shown signs of weakness after taking from the rest 
on the 29th ult.; at least when he got home he found the 
upper tang which fastens the metal work of the arm to the 
wooden partiof the stock had sprung; he had accordingly con- 
structed a special rest in which wooden clamps were closely 
fitted over the barrel at t wo points, they in turn fastened to 
a thin metal plate, which slid in grooves or guides, fastened 
to a broad base. With this contrivance, very simple and in- 
genious, and very quickly fitted, we were enabled to get the 
measurements of the muzzle at the moment of pulling the 
trigger, while the arm was free to follow the natural motion 
of recoil, and slide back to be grasped by the hand of the 
firer. In noting the figures made under these conditions, 
due allowance must be made for whatever advantage this 
system of rest may be thought to afford the weapon under 
trial. 

The weather observations at the time of this 100-yard trial 
of the Bland showed a barometer of 30.320 inches, dry ther- 
mometer 59.5°, wet-bulb thermometer 55°, dew point 50.5° and 
humidity 72 per cent. The wind was coming from the 7 
o’clock quarter at 12 miles an hour velocity. The cartridges 
for this test were from a lot of express-bullet ones sent over 
from the Eley cartridge works to a gun shop in this city and 
which after much inquiry we were fortunate enough to get. 
Mr. Romer had used up most of the original supply of bul- 


Wesson .44, Rim-Fire. 

This arm is the first of those using the rim-fire cartridge, 
and the only one in the trial of the .44 caliber. We have 
seen what the .50 caliber weapons were capable of; also an 
interesting group of .45; and now we come toa solitary 
example of the caliber so popular among the small-bore, 
long-range rifles at one time. The form of this old-time 
well-known rifle is familiar to all, with its tip-up barrel, 
which made it a very unhandy one for placing in the rigid 
rest we had in use. It did not come from the factory of 
Mr. Wesson, as repeated letters had failed to bring a response 
in the form of an express package containing a rifle. We 
accordingly sent to the shop of Mr. Henry C. Squires, 178 
Broadway, and selected from his stock a Wesson for the 
trial. The ammunition also was procured there. The arm 
weighed 8 pounds 6 ounces, had an octagonal barrel 304 
inches Jong, and was marked 4455 in the shop. It was 
loaded with Uniou Metallic Cartridge Company’s ammuni- 


eee peetionlieceeeeensieacemeerts 
FIRING POINT 


Then a wind blowing in the direction of the Arrow A 
would be called an 11 o’clock wind, as coming from the 
quarter marked by the figure 11 on the dial. Arrow B will 
represent a 2 o’clock wind, and arrow C a 4 0’clock wind, 
and so on for each of the twelve divisions of the dial. A 
wind coming direct from the target toward the shooter 
would be 12 o’clock wind, and if it had a habit of shifting 
tirst to one side of the meridian and then to the other, it 
would be a ‘‘fish tail” wind. A similar fish tail wind might 
come from the rear, and would then be a 6 o'clock fish tail 
wind. With the direction and the force of the wind given, 
all is noted that it is necessary to know of the wind part of 
the atmospheric conditions. 

It will be seen that this same device of a dial may be made 
use of in noting the point hit by a bullet on the target. In 
this case we must suppose the watch to be hanging on the 
target face. Soal2 o’clock bullseye would be one near 
the top, and a 6 o'clock bull would be one near the lower 
part of the bullseye. So also of inners, and centers, and 
outers, they could all be accurately and tersely described by 
this dial nomenclature. 
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tion of the .44-28-214 pattern. Three rounds opened showed 
the FG powder in fine condition and a pure lead bullet 
with one groove. The powder weights of the three charges 
were 27, 28.9 and 28.5 grains, while the three corresponding 
bullets were 213.9, 214.2 and 214.8 grains in weight. 

The 200-yard test was made on Sept. 30, at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, with the barometer at 30.02 inches, the dry 
thermometer at 77.2, the wet-bulb thermometer at 66.5, 
making the dew point 59 and the humidity 54 per cent. The 
wind came from the 6 o’clock quarter at 16 miles per hour. 

The record at this range stood: 








Bland .45, Double Barrel. 


The English express rifle came to the test from Thomas 
Bland & Sons, through Major W. H. Merrill, to whom it 
had been sent for testing purposes by the makers. It was 
said that it was the identical rifle employed in the Field trial 
of two years ago, and about the results of which so much 
discussion had followed. The arm reached the range on 
Sept. 29. and was brought by Mr. G. J. Romer, on behalf of 
Maj. Merrill. In appearance it looked rather light for such 















heavy charges to which it was subjected and for which it | lets, and though he had shells and powder to reload, it would Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards, 
was Chambered. The weather conditions at the time of the | have been necessary to send to England for bullets, and the Podicsdae 14.496 in. 19.981 in. 15.101 in. 
200-yard test, on the afternoon of the day named, were very | time for this we could not afford. The purchased lot turned Bacasiceves 13.568 in. 18.755 in. 14.297 in. 
favorable, the-wind was from the 7 o’clock quarter, blowing | out to be very excellent ones; they were in cartridge shells Be veeeeees 13.419 in. 18.224 in. 13.885 in. 
seven miles per hour, the barometer stood 80 150 inches, the | marked as before—‘‘Eley No. 1 Expr.”—and three of them fe -cereeee ae in. ae in. oe in. 

Ritceunase .o95 in. 20.201 in. 5.442 in. 






dry thermometer at 75°, and the wet-bulb 
thermometer at 68.5°, making a dew point of 
645 and the humidity 70 per cent. The 
weapon weighed eight pounds thirteen ounces 
and the barrels alone when disconnected from 
the stock five pounds eight ounces, the barrel 
length being twenty eight inches. The twist 
appeared to be uniform with six grooves, 
making one turn in thirty-six inches. The 


turned out the powder in fine condition, the bullets were 
patched and had the usual hollow point covered in with a 
brass lid. This inserted tube of brass has a rounded point 
corresponding with the outline of the bullet.” Three charges 
when weighed showed powder weights of 111.8, 112.4 and 
112 grains, and corresponding bullets of 277.4, 277.7 and 
277.2. This would give the very high proportions of nearly 
1 to 2, and of course very swift moving bullets and low tra- 
jectory was the rule. Mr. Romer, as an old rifleman, did 





Average.... 13.9'79 in. 19.213 in. 14.628 in. 

It was not until Oct. 12, at 3 o’clock P. M., that the arm 
was put on for the 100-yard test. The wind was coming 
then from the 8 o’clock quarter at 16 miles per hour. The 
barometer indicated 30.320 inches, the thermometer 53.5, the 
wet-bulb thermometer 50.5, giving the dew point 47.5 and a 
humidity of 80 per cent. The ammunition was as before, 
and the trial showed: 


































































groove base was not concentric with the bore | not take kindly to the idea of shooting patched bullets through Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. % Yards. 

of the weapon but was of peculiar shape, | a dirty barrel, so the first five rounds after the sighting shots tows ie 4.651 in. 3.773 in. 

deep in one side and slight in another, being | were fired with the swab passed through the barrel after Rereeceeees 3.608 in. 4.584 in. 3.690 in. 

the ratchet groove. It would average about] each round. The record stood: Beveceeeees 3.127 in. 4.124 in. 3.499 in. 

-007 inch in depth, while in width it was Sn 25 Yards. os Wie sii tiie : Meena toeet = in. = in, — in. 
about .20 inch. The shop number on the arm ets os. 1.278 in. 1.429 in. 1.283 in. eee ee ee pet 

was 10,123. It was loaded with ammunition Dee dass 1.380 in. 1.546 in. 1.378 in. Average...... 3.499 in. 4.532 in. 3.730 in. 
brought by Mr. Romer and said by him to have BBs cescugs 1.308 in. 1.615 in. 1.169 in. SS ee 

been sent over with the arm. They were Eley 4. ccicccecse 1.150 in, 1.376 in. 1,364 in. Merrill Muzzleloader. 

Brothers cartridges, marked on the back of 5. -seupeeee 1,919 in. 12S &. Lam We have styled this the Merrill muzzleloader because it 
the cartridge head ‘‘Eley express, No.1,”and]| — average... 1.257 in. 1.686 in. 1.304 in. was owned and furnished by Major W. H. Merrill, with 


the bullet a solid one with patch, was marked 
with a small M on the base. The powder 
was Curtis & Harvey, No. 6, and one of the 
cartridges when turned out for measurement 
showed the powder in fine condition with a 


whom, as a writer on the question of muzzle vs. breech and 
other topics connected with the science of rifle shooting, our 
readers are already well acquainted. The weapon was made 
by E Phillip, once well known in New York, and was 
brought and fired by Mr. G. J. Romer, and we are sorry 


Now we said, as this is a test of hunting rifles and a hunt 
ing rifle ought to be one capable of reasonably Jong use 
without cleaning, we will fire five trial shots without clean- 
ing. This was next done and the record of this test stood: 



































' 810.1 grain bullet and 113.3 grains of powder. Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. % Yards. that it was put through the 200-yard test only. It was, we 
It is impossible to say what the bullet composition is as no Beaseesete 1.146 in. 1.878 in. Lee, arc informed, the special desire of the Major that it should 
test was made of it. The arm is of the tip-up shotgun oS yes - ot ~ pes ig be tested at 100 yards, yet when at a later date we wrote to 
pattern, and no small trouble was met in getting it so fitted an ia 5 <uiian aa a Mr. Romer, the Major being then in the West, to come 
to the rest that the muzzle height could be taken with ex- Bera 1.084 in, 1.216 in. 1.217 in. down for the 100-yard firing, another muzzleloader was 


actitude at each discharge. The cut will show the size of 
cartridge used, while the bullet cut gives the size and 
shape of that portion of the cartridge. 


brought from the private arm collection of Mr. Romer. 

The Merrill arm was a type of the old time weapon, when 
40-rod shooting was considered the very highest form of the 
art of marksmanship. It weighed entire 11 pounds 6} ounces, 
and had an-octagonal barrel weighing 8 pounds 6 ounces. 
It was provided with set trigger, and had to be provided 
with telescopic sights before it was ready for firing, The 
barrel was 28 inches in length, The caliber wag .42-ingh pnd 
the rifling of the gain twist pattern, starting in at the breech 


Average.....1.175in. 1.884in. 1.283 in. 


Out from the recesses of his shooting trap box Mr. Romer 
fished a half dozen cartridges. They were some which he 
had himself. loaded with C. & H. No. 6 powder and some 
of the same bullets as before mentioned in the 200-yard 
test, One cartridge taken and opened showed 107.5 grains 
of powder in fine condition behind a 309.7 bullet and jute 
wad between, The wind by this time had increased in force 





















ty pumberjng the shots care was taken to note the right: 
}and barrel shots from those of the Jeft-hand barrel. The 
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lected a clump of cedar behind which to hide and began to 
make the descent with the utmost care. Not only was this 
a difficult task, but it was also attended with considerable 
danger, as the slope was so steep that a misstep might start 
one valleyward upon au immense landslide, and then, if I 
rolled a pebble even down the mountain it might alarm the 
precious game. Slowly and carefully I let myself down the 
declivity, feeling much as a man must when hanging upon 
the side of some immense building, and fivally reached the 
point chosen from which to commence the attack. Just 
then I received a sight message from Mr. Puffer to the effect 
that the game was in motion and working off toward m 
right. All this time I had not ventured to take a single loo 
at the animals I had risked so much to secure, but now I 
stepped from shelter and sure enough there the whole family 
were filing majestically off as he had indicated. I glanced 
the group over hurriedly to pick the choicest specimen, but 
seeing no especial difference in the large ones, I chose the 
one presenting the best opportunity, and gave him a double 
12 ball behind the shear and almost at the same instant 
the second barrel to No. 2. These shots threw them into 
the most complete confusion, and after some wild leaping 
about from point to point they banded together and 
swung round to look down into the valley below. This gave 
me a chance to reload, and just then one of the finest bucks 
oun out in bold relief upon the edge of the plateau. A 
kid stood between him and me and I waited until it had 
stepped out of the way and then gave him a shot behind the 
shoulder. This report started them off in the direction of 
Mr. Puffer, and I just had time to take a snapshot at one as 
he went behind a clump of cedars. I had no hope of mak- 
ing a hit, but he dropped as had the other three, and two of 
them rolled down the precipice into the valley below. They 
presented a rather comical sight bounding down that long 
slope, but you may be sure it was extremely gratifying to 
me and [ felt more than over-paid for all the worry and 
fatigue that the triumph had cost. 

““*Phe other two I could not see and had just started in 
search of them when I heard several shots from the direction 
of Mr. Puffer. I then started to see how the battle waged 
in his vicinity, and met him coming down to meet me. In 
answer to my anxious inquiries he said he had shot several, 
but could not tell how many. After passing mutual con- 
gratulations upon our wonderful success we climbed down 
the mountain to look after the wounded and dead. On the 
way down we started one that had been hit by Mr. Puffer, 
and I took a running shot at it with my revolver, but both 
of us were too thoroughly fatigued to attempt pursuit. On 
looking up the hill we saw another outlined against the sky, 
with all four legs pointing heavenward like an upturned 
stool. To all appearances he was as dead as was ever Julius 
Cxsar, but when Mr. Puffer approached to make sure of his 
decease he raises his head and began to show signs of flight. 
Another shot, however, settled his case most thoroughly, 
and he took the same erratic route to the bottom as had the 
others. On skinning him five mortal shots were found, one 


HUNTING THE MOUTAIN GOAT. 
‘ts following account, froma late issue of the Jowa 
State Register, has additional interest because of recent 
discussions of the goat and goat hunting: 

“Mr. Edward H. Litchfreld, of New York, is in the city 
attending to some private businesss connected with the 
Litchfield land grants. He is but just returned from an 
extended hunting jaunt in the Rockies, and knowing that 
he always had something of interest. to relate, a Register 
reporter called upon him at the Kirkwood yesterday. Mr. 
Litchfield is a pleasant gentleman still young in years, with 
an engaging address and unusual conversational powers. 
He is an enthusiastic hunter and tells of his experiences 
most delightfully. In response to a question as to the trip 
just finished he said: 

‘« ‘For a number of years it has been my custom to spend 
my vacation in hunting, sometimes one place, sometimes 
another, but every year I manage tospend at least one month 
under canvas. This year when I was ready to start it was 
too late to find bear in the headwaters of the Yellowstone, 
and I then thought of spending the time among the moun- 
tains of Arizona. But the Apaches were on the war pati 
at the time, and the Indian Commissioner prevailed upon me 
to essay some other field. I was advised that mountain goat 
could be found in the high mountains of northwestern Mon- 
tana, and as they are the rarest of American game, and I 
had long before determined to have at least one if it took a 
trip to Alaska to procure it, my course was immediately 
planned in that direction. Mr. C. W. Puffer, one of our 
best known and most successful guides, accompanied us. 
At Missoula, Montana, we procured our outfit, and four 
men strong, with nine horses, we started across country for 
the land of the goat. We traveled for seven consecutive 
days, crossing the Big Black Foot and the Rockies, until we 
were two days’ ride beyond the known country, ina land 
but seldom visited by a white man, and then only by some 
lone trapper or hunter seeking those spots where game had 
never been taught to fear. All the way we passed through 
the most magnificent scenery, some of it rivaling in beauty 
and grandeur any the world can offer. The mountains are 
high and rugged, and with their tips of snow impart a stern 
majesty to every scene which defies description. Then the 
water in that country has a peculiar green cast which, espe- 
cially when the observer is looking down upon it from a 
great altitude, produces the most brilliant effects. The 
Rocky Mountain goat, as I said before, is the rarest and at 
the same time the most difficult of all American game to 
capture. But avery few stuffed specimens are known in 
the entire world, and but very few sportsmen have ever had 
the distinction of killing one. The mountain sheep is quite 
abundant in some localities and is sometimes mistaken for 
the goat, though they differ widely in appearance and hab- 
its. The goat is snow white and has shert cylindrical black 
horns, while the sheep is almost brown in color and has long 
curved horns, so that the two need never be confused. The 
reasons of its being so difficult to kill are its scarcity and 


end with one twist in '72 inches, and finishing at the muzzle 
with the rate of one twist in 24inches. There were 6 grooves, 
each .010 inches deep, and .105 inches in width. The load- 
ing was done in the ordinary way with a false muzzle, using 
a jute wad and an oiled skin patch for the bullet. The pow- 
der used was Curtis & Harvey No. 6, and two charges taken 
at random during the loading showed powder weights of 
138 25 and 181.10 grains, while two of the conical bullets 





taken at random out of the box weighed 267.2 and 267.3. 
They were cast in mould by Mr. Romer, using 20 parts lead 
to 1 of tin. 

The weapon was tried at 200 yards on Sept. 29 from the 
rigid rest, with the wind coming from the’ one o'clock 
quarter at 4 miles per hour. The barometer stood at 30. 159, 
the dry thermometer stood at 69°, the wet-bulb thermometer 
at 65.2°, making a dew point of 62.4 and the humidity 79 
per cent. of saturation. Special care was taken with the 
measurements of the muzzle heights at each replacement of 
the weapon in the rest. Of course it was able to make a 
very close group: of shots on the target, but it will be under- 
stood that an accuracy test anda trajectory test are two 
utterly distinct matters, and that they ought to be carried 
on under different conditions. No one with any knowledge 
of the action of small arms under fire would for a moment 
think of getting a test of accuracy from a rigid rest, while 
for a trajectory test, where it is essential to have a zero point 
on the muzzle at the moment of firing, something in the 
form of a rest which will secure that is absolutely necessary. 
Sandbags and a good marksman come into play where ac- 
curacy is needed, but for trajectory, as long as the bullets 
pass through the screens and reach the target we have 
all that is needed to calculate the trajectory height. Any 
attempt to unite the two in the same round must of course 
be futile. In such a case as the present the inch broad black 
patch on the 50-yard screen might easily have been hit with 
each shot, almost any rifle in the trial would have done that, 
but here as in other cases, the aim was purposely held off in 
order that clear and separate punctures in the screens might 
be made and readily noted and easily measured. The record 
of the Merrill rifle stood: 








Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 15) Yards. the fact that it inhabits only the highest and most inacces- | of which had been made by my double 12, showing the goat 
Lo scsnawene 4,333 in. 6.453 in. 4.997 in. sible mountain peaks, as far as possible from the haunts of | to be possessed of a tenacity of life scarcely second to that 
Diririsioasiseke 4,392 in. 6.492 in. 5.046 in, man. The only way to get to them is to climb up the moun- | of a grizzly bear. All this had taken hours, and as we had 
Bn ckatisccd 4,342 in. 6.212 m. 4.876 in. tain as far as you can, then planta ladder and_ continue | left our lunch with the horses you can imagine our hunger. 
Be he 4.564 in. 6.504 in. 5,071 in. climbing. The first point to be gained is to reach an alti- | After one has climbed over steep mountains all day long, 
5, 4,363 in 6.335 in 4.977 in tude above their haunis, and then you can commence to | with nothing to eat or drink but snow, it is perfectly natural 
eer os : : Bee Seether hunt with some prospect of success. that he should be exhausted, and to cap it all, here we were 

Average....... 4.499 in. 6.399 in. 4.993 in. ***At the close of our seventh day’s journey we pitched | with the heads and skins of these four animals to carry up 


out of this hole into which they had fallen, and there was 
and almost precipitous peaks, and from which gulches radi- | no way out save by a climb. But we finally managed tc 
ated in every directiou, leading skyward to the summits. It | reach the horses shortly after sunset, completely fagged out, 
did not seem possible that man had ever desecrated this spot | but proud of our conquest. We had secured in one day’s 
and we felt that at last the land of the goat was reached. | hunt four fine specimens of the Rocky Mountain goat, an 
The first day was spent in prospecting for signs, and in the | animal so rare and difficult to obtain that the number of 
afternoon we had the pleasure of seeing one of the very | specimens is limited to Jess than ten for all the collections 
animals that long journey had been taken to obtain. He | of the world, and if that is not a victory of which an 
was standing about 500 yards distant from the party, and | amateur sportsman may be proud I would like to know 
for some time I could not bring myself to believe it was not | what is.’ 

a white bear. The position in which he stood was such as| ‘Mr. Litchfield took a sketch of one of the goats from 
to bring the high shoulders, drooping head and thick legs | nature and will have the specimens mounted from that 
into strong relief, and the horns being invisible, the resemb- | sketch. He already possesses one of the most valuable col- 
lance to that animal was certainly striking. Before we | lections of hunting trophies in the worid, and these will add 
could get around in shooting distance he had taken our | to its value and interest in a wonderful degree.” 

wind and packed his trunk for a quick trip home. Having 
satisfied ourselves as to the existence of mountain goats in 
that locality, upon which question I must confess to being 
skeptical before, we returned to camp burning with excite- 
ment and commenced making arracgements for the next 
day’s hunt. Our breakfast the next morning was taken by 
starlight, and by suurise we were well on our way to the 
summit. The horses were taken as far up the slope as pos- 
sible and then we proceeded to zig zag our toilsome way to 
the top. The peak was what is "known as a ‘‘hog back” or 
‘“‘knife edge” ridge, buta few feet in width on the top and 
dropping away for thousands of feet in a precipitous slope 
that affords but scanty footing to even the deer and goat, 
On either hand we could look down upon frozen lakes, and 
dotted here and there upon the mountain sides were patches 
of snow which had withstood the ravages of aJuly sun. As 
we proceeded along this narrow way the signs of the game 
we were seeking grew more plentitul until the excitement 
which always attends the presence of big game took almost 
painful possession of us. Suddenly we sighted a family 
group of seven white animals, the objects of our long 
journey, lying upon a little plateau a few hundred yards 
distant and below the ridge upon which we bad been travel- 
ing. It was a glorious sight and one for which many a man 
had risked his life in times past, They were lying in a 
clump of short cedars, spread out upon the ground ike the 
spokes of a wheel, their heads all turned so they could watch 
the valley below. It was with difficulty we could restrain 
our eagerness until a plan of battle could be formulated, but 


camp in a little valley, surrounded on every hand by ragged 





Romer Muzzleloader. 


This weapon is named, as was the last, after the gentle- 
man who brought it to the test; but in this case it was the 
maker as well. The rifle came down on Oct. 12, when the 
Bland was brought for the 100-yard trial, and had a 100 yard 
test only. It was a ponderous weapon, weighing, com- 
plete, 14 pounds 2 ounces, and with a 27-inch octagonal barrel. 
in which there was 11 pounds 12 ounces of metal. The 
caliber was .42 inch, and with six grooves, each .010 inch 
deep and .105 inch wide. The twist was gain, starting in at 
72 inches to the turp and reaching the muzzle at 24 inches to 
the turn. The loading was with Curtis & Harvey’s No. 6 
powder and this small conical bullet, mould-cast by Mr. Ro- 


LOADING FOR GAME. 


A * experience has proved that for ducks and other game 
2 of similar nature and habits, a 10-gauge gun of about 
10 pounds’ weight and capable of using 13 ounces of shot 
and 4 to 5 drams of powder is decidedly superior to a smaller 
and lighter gun. Such gun should have 32 inches length of 
barrels, and an inch or two longer would be better for game 
at long range. Such a gun should not use powder finer than 
single F grain to do good shooting. Fine powder is too sudden 
in its action to use in a large gun. and subjects the joints to 
enormous strain and causes excessive recoil; but a 12-gauge 
may be shorter in length of barrels, say 30 inches, and a 
charge of 1} ounces of shot, with 3 or 3} drams of FFG 
powder, has given me the best of results, both as to pattern 
and penetration. 

I have a 14-gauge breechloader, 28-inch barrels (double), 
weight 7} pounds, in which I use 2} drams Dupont’s FFF 
powder and 1 ounce shot, and can say from experience that 
for everything it is the best gun I ever used. One ounce of 
shot is a g charge for almost any game except ducks, 
perhaps, and it therefore answers every purpose of a 12 or 
16 gauge. Its shooting qualities are first-class, penetration 
splendid, No. 8 shot penetrating thirty leaves of ‘‘Patent 
Office Report” at 40 yards with 2} drams powder, so I agree 
with ‘‘Medium” in opinion of the 14-gauge gun. ine 
wus originally a 16-gauge, and after giving it a fair trial I 





mer of 20 parts lead to 1 of tin. The powder charge 
weighed 98.5 grains, while two bullets weighed up respect- 
ively to 212.7 and 218.1 grains. It was loaded as was the 
Merrill weapon, and, like it, had set trigger and telescopic 
sights. It was not put in the iron rest, but was provided 
with the barrel-grasping clamp and fired in such way from a 
dead rest that at each discharge it was free to slide in recoil. 
It was, in fact, tried as was the Bland, at 100 yards, and the 
same allowance, if any, must be made in judging its results, 
When tried it was about 2 o’clock on the afternoon of Oct. 
12, The barometer stood at 80.300 inches, the dry ther- 
mometer at 58°, the wet-bulb ditto at 54°, making, by calcu- 
Jation, adew-point of .50 and a humidity of 75 per cent. 
The wind at the time came from the 5 o’clock quarter at the 
rate of 18 miles per hour. With such a charge from such a 
weapon the shooting was, of course, very accurate, and a 
very flat line of fire is shown as follows: 


und, 2 Yards. : : = 
” € 1,180 “8 ee ‘ 9 be _ the question was one of supreme importance, and we could | was satisfied that its shooting qualities would be improved 
see ; : a 1.270 in, not think of failing when the wondrous game was at last in| by having the barrels chambered to take a 14-gauge shell, 
Bessa. w+. 1,289 in. 1,498 in. 1,205 in. sight. and I have seen no cause to regret it. The improvement is 
inde vacate 1,083 in, 1.399 in, 1.419 in, ** ‘After a consultation of some ten minutes a method of | decided. 
Richonvecee 1.170 in. 1,051 in. 1.051 in, attack was adopted which fortunately brought about the | There is one point in regard to the proper length of bar- 
en ot . 1.081 in. 1,210 in. 1.421 in. very best results. The wind was blowing along the moun- | rels that is not easy to decide; but one thing is certain that 
—— —- capenvenes tain side between us, which added somewhat to our difficulty. | the smaller the bore the shorter the barrels should be, but 
Average.... 1.130 in. 1.306 in. 1.278 in. From what we knew of the habits of these animals we de- | finer powder should be used in proportion; that is of such 
rr cided that when alarmed they would run up the mountain | finencss as to agree with the cubic dimensions of the larger 





ones, a cannon of 10 or 12-inch bore and 85 feet long will use 
a powder, each grain of which is nearly an inch in diameter 
with the best of results, and we should learn from tl.at fact 
how to choose powder of a proper grain and shot of a proper 
weight for our guns. I prefer 3% inch drop as the gun comes 
right up to its proper place in sighting, though some short- 
necked shooters woula prefer 3g. 1 believe a 16, 18 or 20 
gauge is too small for anything but still-hunting or to kill 
small birds with fine shot, and becomes more of a toy than 
weapon for general business. St. LAWRENCE. 


and with the wind. It was then determined that I should 
stalk down the mouttain directly upon them and that Mr. 
Puffer should follow the ridge around to intercept their 
flight. A series of signals were determined upon by which 
he would keep me posted as to the movements of the game. 
It was growing late by this time, and to add to the urgency 
of the occasion, the sky had clouded and was threatening 
snow. Now asnowstorm in that altitude simply meant that 
we should be obliged to remain and grow up with the coun- 
try, which was not a part of our original programme. I se- 


A SreamBoat SQuEEzE.—The steamer Wakefield plies 
between Washington and lower river landings. On return- 
ing from a hunting trip to King George county, Va., we 
took passage on her to Washington. Having had bad 
weather our amount of game was small, not exceeding 
thirty pounds. On this they collected fifty cents. This is 
about on a par with the B. & P. R. R. folks, who charge 
for dogs. Two birds were abstracted from the strings. In 
ali other respects the boat was first-class and deserves the 
patronage of sportsmen,— WALTER Scort, 
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ON AN OHIO DAIRY FARM. 


itor Forest and Stream: 

Saas weeks my chum and I were invited by an old 
friend to spend a few days upon his extensive dairy farm in 
this State. As an inducement, he stated that now and then 
an occasional snipe, woodcock or partridge was to be found, 
besides a large pair of cranes and numerous other birds. I 
took my large staghound Fly, just to give her a chance to 
stretch herself on woodchucks and rabbits. 

About sundown of the first day Grib and I took our guns 
and started out for woodchuks, Grib taking one side of a 
wide ridge and I the other. It was not long before I saw 
that Fly’s quick eye had detected something moving on the 
knoll oo Looking over I saw a big ‘‘chuck” nibbling 
grass. gave Fly the word to go, and away she went, 
opening and shutting like a jack-knife. Reaching the top of 
the otber knoll, she took ’chyck entirely by surprise, and 
was soon shaking him thoroughly; but she had no sooner 
finished him than Grib’s gun spoke out and she was off to 
see what that meant. WhenI arrived upon the scene she 
laid down ‘chuck No. 2. Proceeding a little further we sat 
down beneath a large chestnut tree, when, happening to 
glance toward a large piece of flat land, I saw a big 
crane rise from behind a fence three hundred yards dis- 
tant. Calling Grib’s attention to it, we concluded to get it 
the next day, if possible; and, watching where he flew, we 
laid our plans accordingly. As it was getting late we were 
about starting for home, when, turning around, we were 
confronted by a young bull and five or six cows, and how 
they did watch that dog. They followed her so closely that 
it annoyed her, so she turned and took after them. 

The bull, being more courageous than the rest, wouldn’t 
move faster than a slow trot and you can imagine our sur- 
prise when we saw Fly seize the end of bis tail. “T'was then 
he thought it time to run, but she still retained her hold, and 


quick as a flash when his hindquarters rose into the air she ° 


darted forward and to one side, twisting the bull around a 
little and as a natural consequence over he went broadside. 
He lay there for some little time but finally got up and 
stalked off. This may appear hardly credible to some but I 
think the Western readers will recognize the trick. Fly was 
born and brought up in Southwestern Kansas, and had been 
taught to do almost anything, froin catchivg an antelope or 
jack rabbit to throwing a steer. 

The next day we were out bright and early for that crane. 
Our farmer friend informed us that the cranes could be 
found by that fence in the flats almost any morning, so we 
decided to take our chance. The direction it had taken the 
day before had been up the course of a large creek which 
flowed in a valley between two pieces of woods. It was de- 
cided that I should make a detour through the woods and 
come out in the valley about a quarter of a mile from the 
fence and secreting myself behind some bushes, wait until 
Grib, by walking boldly up to the fence, had started the 
crane up the valley, and when the bird came over I was to 
let him have it. Our plan worked to perfection. It was 
not long after I blew my signal whistle that | saw the crane 
coming straight toward me. Not wishing to spoil his skin 
by a breast shot, I waited until he had gone a reasonable 
distance past me, then raised and fired, and hearing a thump 
I knew I had got him. 


Upon reaching him I found that I had rufled scarcely a | us before this time, and their late stay this month would 


feather, but upon further examination found that one of bis 
legs had been slightly cut by a stray pellet, but that would 
#mount to nothing when mounted. 

I soon afterward removed the skin and expressed it toa 
friend, a lady, who has a fine collection. 

That visit paid us very well indeed in the game line, our 
bags showing a great variety. We saw two small bevies of 
quail but did not fire into them because they are so scurce 
here we were too glad to see a few alive to kill them. 

Warr. 

{“LEVELAND, O, Nov. 31. 


Wisconsin DEER Destruction. — Hditor Forest und 
Stream: For a little over two years the M L. 8. & W.R R. 
have spared no pains to advertise the grand country—the 
sportsman’s paradise—through which the roadruns. But if 
the railroad companies will not lend a helping hand, the 
present reputation of that country will soon be lost to view. 
A visit to it the past season revealed the fact there was an 
abundance of deer, regardless of the fact that the law was 
openly defied last winter, and thousands of deer were un- 
lawfully killed. Many were packed as butter, etc., and 
sbipped out of the State, while hundreds were left to waste, 
shot only to gratify the desire to kill by those who care for 
nothing else. And now reports reach us of a party who 
have been in the neighborhood of Gogebic hounding deer 
for some weeks past. Goa little further down the road 
and you can find the ‘‘tips” of over one hundred which were 
hounded to the water and then shot. We heard of a party 
in camp on one of the many lakes in Wisconsin who by good 
luck shot & deer. As soon as the report reached the nearest 
town the hounds were turned loose, and for two days they 
ran the deer until none were left in that vicinity, and this 
was done fer no other reason than that those who had paid 
the railroad company their fares, the skinners their fees, 
could not get a shot at a deer for the camp table even. The 
railroad companies cannot be too watchful of the laws re- 
garding the protection of fish and game in their country; 
they owe it to their patrons as well as to themselves, and 
tiiat they may lend a helping hand is the prayer of—Nimrop. 


Buack Bear Hasits.—Bethel, Me., Nov. 30.—Mr. V. 8. 
Davis has a logging camp near the head of Ariscohos Lake, 
on the Magalloway River, in Oxford county, Maine. Henry 
Sweatt and Walter West were out looking out roading 
chances to haul their logs, and as they were separated a 
short distance Sweatt, who carried an ax, saw a pine stub 
which looked bearish to him (he was an old hunter), so he 
iuterviewed the stub with his ax, and hearing a scratching 
overhead, looked up and was greeted with a growl from a 
bear’s head, with open mouth and fire in his eyes. Sweatt 
sung out lustily to West, who had the gun, and he rushed 
to the rescue and fired three shots into bruin’s head before 
the beast succumbed. They then twisted withes and tied 
his legs together, and strung him on a pole between them 


and lugged him to camp—about a mile. The bear was very 
fat and his skin measures, stretched, 6ft. 3in. by 5ft. 6iv., 
and is a very fine pelt—very nice fur and shiny black. This 


kills the theory that bears never den until driven in by deep 
snows, as this was done on bare ground (no pun intended). 
There are doubtless lots of other bears still roaming around 


loose in the forest at this time—Nov. 30—and they will hi-; pounds was shot last week by Mr. Houck near 


rat when it suits their fancy, regardless of the snow.— | 


FOREST AND STREAM. 

























































A Ssor Concenrratrxe Device.—Hditor Forest and 
Stream: A few weeks ago one of your correspondents 
was inquiring about the effect of wire cartridges upon 
the gun 1. Now I have a wrinkle which I would like 
to unfold to your readers in to a device with which I 
do away-with either thread-wound or wire cartridges. It 
may already be known to many, but I have never seen it 
used, nor read of its use. I never liked either of the above 
named cartridges for various reasons, expense being one of 
them, and I now make my own as follows: Take a first 

uality paper shell and load it to suit yourself, with any de- 
sired size of shot, only being sure to put two pink-edged, 
or felt wads (I prefer pink-edged) over the powder. After 
the shell is loaded and well crimped, take a sharp ket 
knife and cut around the shell on a line between the two 
pink edged wads, nearly, but not quite, severing the shell in 
two parts. Leave just enough of the fibres of the material 
of the shell uncut to hold it together. You can ascertain the 
exact point to cut through by measuring one shell after the 
first wad has been rammed down upon the powder. Then 
smear the front end of the prepared cartridge with a mixture 
of tallow and beeswax—four parts of the former to one of 
the latter—and you are ready for business. You can inter- 
mix bonedust, sand or any desired substance with the large 
shot, if you desire it. No injury can accrue to your gun, and 
you know just what you are shooting. There is no extra 
trouble and the charge is as well held together as by the 
wire or thread-wound cartridges. The only care required is 
to be sure to cut between the two wads, as the last wad ex- 
pands enough to sweep everything before it as soon as freed 
from its own portion of the shell. Try it, brother sports- 
mun, and report.—AREFAR (Auburn, Cal., Thanksgiving 
Day). 


Two Brrps anpD A LivE Rassrt.—Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 1.—William Woolls, Thomas Taylor and myself were 
guests iast week of Mr. Peter Wolfe, of King George county, 
Va , forty tive miles down the Potomac. Of course we had 
our guns and were accompanied by Tom’s old Drift and his 
youngster, Flossie Belle, with my Dandy. Floss is only 
nine months old, and it is very surprising what Tom has 
already taught her. Birds were plentiful and I had a good 
opportunity to judge of the qualities of the youngster, she 
was as eager as it was possible for any dog to be, besides 
being quite staunch, and her staying qualities are remark- 
able. Now, mark that some day not far distant she will be 
well known in the field. We bagged one hundred birds, one 
wild goose and a few rabbits. The rabbits were remarkably 
numerous. Once the dogs were standing and Tom and my- 
self were waiting for Billy to come up to get a shot, when 
he started a rabbit which ran against Tom’s shin and stunned 
itself so that Tom put his foot upon it, and after knocking 
down two of the birds he stooped and picked up the cotton- 
tail.—Spor. 


PHILADELPHIA NotEs.—Philadelphia, Dec. 5.—Mallards, 
both greenheads and dusky, and other marsh ducks are re- 
maining on our river late this season. My informant, who 
came up the Delaware to-day per steamboat from Salem, N. 
J., reports the cove below Battery Point, and the river be- 
tween Fort Delaware and Fort Penn, full of fowl, most] 
mallard and black ducks. As a rule these species have left 


seem to indicate an open winter or a not very early one. 
There has been quite a shipment from the Northwest to this 
market during the past week of both pinnated and sharp- 
tailed grouse. Dealers tell me ‘‘when it is cold enough we 
expect agreat deal of Western game. Everything is ar- 
ranged and we only want freezing weather.” Five more 
deer were killed in Atlantic county, N. J., during the past 
week. Six men of one hunting party accomplished this. 
The bill to protect the deer for three to five years will doubt- 
less be brought up and passed at Trenton at an early date.— 
Homo. 


A GrousE SNARER ConvicTED.— Wellsville, N. Y., Dec. 
5.—We have had our game law offender punished. John 
Langdon has violated the game law during the last few years 
by snarivg partridges for market. Our game constable failed 
to catch him, though he had an understanding with the Erie 
Railroad agent here and at Andover to give notice 
when Langdon shipped birds. Last summer Langéon moved 
to Whitesville, N. Y., twelve mile from here; and each Mon- 
day morning in the past fall would send a box by stage to 
the railroad. Une morning the constable appeared and 
opened the box, found ry rm and took Langdon 
before Justice John (J. A. Woodcock. One partridge was 
proven to have been snared and Langdon was fined $10 and 
costs or ten days in jail. He served his sentence.—C. L. P. 


WESTERN ONTARIO.—A correspondent reports quail un- 
usually scarce. In fact, scarcely a single bird is to be found, 
and it is thought they must have perished during the severity 
of last winter. Black squirrels, the small boy’s favorite 
game, are also scarce. Partridge, woodcock and snipe are 
reported plenty, and some good bags have been made. Ducks 
and waterfowl of all kinds are in good supply, and from 
Enniskillen and Sombra deer are reported abundant. Rab- 
bits have been completely destroyed by the severity of the 
past two winters, and not one is now to be found in locali- 
ties where two years ago they threatened to become a de- 
structive nuisance. 


GALVEsTON, Nov. 11.—In the fall of 1872, while we were 
camping in the southwestern part of Texas, on Red River, 
one morning the yom of our party went down to the 
river for water, and saw there a large buck behind a tree. 
He had the ‘‘buck ague” pretty bad, but without stopping 
to remove the rifle cover he pointed the rifle and fired. To 
our astonishment>the deer did not move, and on examination 
we found that the bullet had entered the left eye and pene- 
trated the brain. ‘M. E. G.” got the deer, but ruined his 
rifle cover. However, he says he would ruin twenty covers 
to get another chance like that.—REDBREAST. 


Waite CreEEK, N. Y., Nov. 30.—Game in this section is 
quite scarce. Ruffed grouse are very 7 and flush long 
before one gets within range of them. Raccoons, rabbits 
and foxes are quite plenty. Gray squirrels are not so nu- 
merous as iu years past, yet if you have a dog you can 
have fine sport hunting them. I went out four times with 
my dog Jack and bagged thirty. That is not a large score, 
yet Ienjoyed myself as well as though I got more.—L. M. A. 


Scranton, Pa., Dec. 5.—A_ black bear weighin 415 

obyhanna 
Mills,.and was exhibited here in the market, Last winter 
several were shot in the same vicinity.—W. B. L. 
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Who Takes tHe DeEr?—Number Four, Adirondacks.— 
Haitor Forest and Stream: Whether the deer belongs to the 
person killing it or to the owner of the dog driving it, is 
merely a matter of custom, differing in different places. In 
the eye of the law the deer belongs to the person killing it, 
no matter how driven to him, unless the person driving; it 
had previonsly given it a fatal wound. Here in the Adiron- 
dacks it has been the custom to concede to the dog driving 
the deer the skin only, and the carcass to the person killing 
the deer. — Musser. 


WirE CartripcGes.—St. Louis, Nov. 19 —In your issue 
of Oct. 1 ‘‘N.” asks for information regarding the use of the 
Eley cartridge. I have for thirty years used the Eley wire 
cartridge in my Purdy, Reily and Greener guns, all open 
bore, and have found them the most effective of any cart- 
ridge in use, and without the slightest injury to my barrels. 
But [ have not deemed it advisable to use the wire cartridges 
in my Daly chokebore, as I feared they would in time shoot 
the bore out.—C. H. T. 


An Opp Fox Capturge.—Cleveland, O., Dec. 1.—While 
reading a fox story in an old number of the ForEsT AND 
StrEaM this evening I was reminded of a party who last 
winter caught one old fellow that had a heavy leather collar 
around his neck, and dangling from a ring in the collar was 
nearly a foot of chain. He was identified by a resident of 
Newbury as one which he had partially tamed eight years 
before.— Warr. 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla., Nov. 11.—Two gentlemen came in 
with fifty-two quail the other day, and I have found no 
difficulty in getting snipe and plover in numbers. Some 
ducks have been shot, but it is almost too early for them, 
sa squirrels and quail could scarcely be more plentiful.— 

BE. 





Camp Sire Mlicherings. 


“That reminds me.*’ 
1'74.—Addendum. 
SS FLICKERINGS 174 had a good story about 
/ Billy Crosby and Cale Loring, and I can vouch for its 
correctness, having been there at the time. Muac(Mannasseh 
Smith, I guess) did not quite finish, for Cale, when he went 
after water that evening, took along his gun as usual, and 
actually knocked over the odd teal, thus getting the entire 
twenty. I showed the article to Crosby, who at first insisted 
I wrote it. ‘‘But at any rate,” said Billy, ‘‘all I wanted to 
do, and told you so at the time, was to keep the ‘critters’ 
out of Cale’s garden [the place in front of the shanty where 
we dig clams], for I knew the crowd would come home 
hungry and was afraid there would not be enough clams to 
go around.” REIGNOLDs. 





176. 

EARLY thirty-five years ago, when I was a lad of ten, 
there lived in my father’s neighborhood in Canada, 
near the Vermont border, an old man, known in all those 
parts, who went by the name of ‘‘Uncle Nate.” He was 
seventy years of age when I first knew him, owned a good 
farm which he had cleared with his own hands, was the 
father of a large family of well-to-do sons and daughters, 

and was universally liked by all who knew him. 

In the early days he had come up from the Bay State and 
was the first settler in that neighborhood, and had for years 
helped out the scanty income of his new farm by the aid of 
his rifle and traps. In the course of time the large game 
and nearly all the fur-bearing animals disappeared from the 
surrounding country, and in my youthful days the still vig- 
orous and hale old man used to gratify the hunter’s instinct 
which still stirred his blood every autumn, by hunting foxes 
with dog and gun, and lining wild honey-bees to their trees. 

Foxes were very plentiful in those parts then, whatever 
they may be now, and every favorable morning Uncle Nate 
would sally out to the hills with his trusty hound Bose and 
his old single-barreled gun, which had been changed from 
flint-lock to percussion. This ancient arm he clung to with 
all the conservatism of a loyal nature, and it seldom failed to 
procure him either feather or fur when brought to shoulder. 

One day he had been indulging in one of his hunts, and 
Bose had run the fox to earth near by my father’s, and 
Uncle Nate came over to borrow tools to unearth him. Of 
course I was all on fire to go and help, and, getting permission, 
1 shouldered a part of the tools and accompanied him. Ar 
riving at the spot, we found the hound working away faith- 
fully, but owing to the ground being hard frozen—it was 
late in November—he had made but little progress. Uncle 
Nate started in, and after three or four hours of hard work 
reached the fox, by the assistance of Bose, and having dealt 
it a vigorous blow on the head with a small crowbar, threw 
it upon the ground nearby. The hound immediately re- 
turned to the burrow with unabated eagerness, and the old 
gentleman said this meant another fox. Although it was 
now getting dark, Uncle Nate started digging again with 
renewed vigor, in anticipation of this addition to a good 
day’s work. After a few moments he stopped to wipe the 
perspiration out of his eyes, and Bose took up the work. 
After the old man had mopped his face and bald head for a 
moment his eye was caught by the absence of the fox which 
had been thrown upon the ground as dead. I had not 
missed the creature, as I was too fully occupied and anxious 
about the proceedings in the pit to waste my time watching 
a dead fox. Well, the dead fox had come to life, and when 
Uncle Nate missed him he could just be seen making off at a 
very uncertain gait for the friendly obscurity of a small 
swamp. The old man stooped, and, seizing , Whose 
whose hind legs and tail only were visible, by a vigorous 
effort swung him out of the pit, shouting, ‘‘Go catch him, 
Bose!” 


And right here was where the joke camein. Bose had 
reached and grasped the second fox, and when pulled so 
aghast | out of the burrow held on to his quarry 
like grim death and brought it with him. They landed 
some feet away, and came down with a ‘‘dull thud” upon the 
frozen ground. In the melée the fox escaped from thedog’s 
jaws, and made fast time out of that place, with Bose yelling 
at his heels, and all three disappeared simultaneously. Uncle 
Nate jumped upon the edge of the pit, and placing bis hand 
over his eyes, peered with a vexed and foolish expression 
into the guthering darkness. As the hound’s voice gradually 
died away he burst into a hearty fit of laughter and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Well! Gosh darn my fool carcass! I’ve been 
huntin’ off an’ on for over sixty year, but that is the fust 
time I ever tried to kill one fox by throwin’ another at him!” 

CALIFORNIA. AREFAR. 
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Sea and River Fishing. 


Address ail communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 












































































the party, it. seems, left for home after a two weeks’ stay, 
leaving four in camp who remained till the 1st of October. 
Merrill had been promised all the eatables and ‘‘camp stuff” 
that would be left over when the pare broke up, aud when 
only the four were left it seems he concluded it was about 
time to grab on the promised stuff or be Jeft with a very 
slim share by the time they got through with it, and accord- 
ingly, when three of them were out hunting, ieaving the 
other as camp-tender, he presented himself at the camp and 
began loading the things into his boat totake home. A 
vigorous remonstrance did not stop him, but he was finally 
‘‘persuaded,” at the muzzle of a revolver, to let the things 
remain, and was driven off and told to stay away, ut the risk 
of bodily harm befalling him should he return. 

When they fina!ly broke camp, and while on their way to 
Cheboygan, they were met by the ex-sheriff, who told them 
there was trouble in store for them; that warrants had been 
sworn out for their arrest for killing deer in the close season. 
He went back with them, saw the officer who held the war- 
rants—the real sheriff, as I understand it—and told him that 
he knew theso boys; that they had been guilty of no great 
wrong; that they had been lied about, and that they had 
only killed a few deer for meat for the camp, etc , and he 
was finally convinced that they were a party of innocents 
and ‘‘bully fellers,” and they were let off scot free; and then 
some sneaking cur laid it at the door of the ‘‘Kingfishers.” 
That is the way the Kingfishers shot deer out of season. 

Cheboygan may certainly boast of a model officer. If you 
are a ‘“‘bully feller” you can kill deer in September for meat 
throughout the territory under his jurisdiction, and run no 
risk of having a warrant served on your return from the 
woods; and the ‘‘gun club man” will no doubt see to it that 
W. E. Miner writes to Forest AND STREAM Charging it on 
some innocent party. 

This is briefly the substance of the story told by two of 
the party (names not given by request), and if I have made 
any misstatement, let the sheriff or whoever held the war- 
rants, or any of the party, make it known and 1 will correct 
it with neatness and dispatch. Let the officer who held the 
warrants, Mr. Miner or the ‘‘gun club man” write me 
(through Forest AND STREAM), giving the names in the 
warrants, and I will send him the names of our Black Lake 
party (for we are not ashamed of our names, nor of our con- 
duct in the woods or elsewhere), and if there is one King- 
fisher’s name written in any one of the warrants we will 
break up our rods and never sniff the odors of the woods again, 
Or they can write to the editor of Forest AND STREAM, as 
he has a complete list of the names of both parties. 

It is plain we have been confounded with the other party, 
whether maliciously or not Iam not quite prepared to say, 
and what I have written is as I believe, only a plain duty in 
defense of our good names as sportsmen, 

Mr. O. S. Merrill could give a plain statement of the whole 
affair, aud within the past year | have written him two or 
three times asking him to do so, but up to date he has paid 
no heed to them, for reasons best known to himself, and it 
is no more, probably, than might have been looked for, keep- 
ing in mind the fact that a clean statement would criminate 
himself and place him in the same light with the others. 
He might, however, do us the justice to say which of the 
two parties is the guilty one. But the ‘*Kingfishers” are not 
worricd over the final verdict, and we rest our case with the 
brethren of the rod and the gun who know us, conscious in 
our integrity as honest and law-abiding sportsmen. 

Touching the last paragraph of the editoral alluded to, I 
may say to FOREST AND STREAM that I do not profess one 
thing in print and practice the reverse in the woods. I 
preach honest sportsmanship and cold water at home. [ 
practice the one and stick to the other in the woods, as I 
believe my comrades in many a pleasant camp will avoucb. 

I thank Mr. Tomlin for the good words for the ‘King. 
fishers” and the invitation to come where twenty-pound 
lakers are waiting to make the acquaintance of Bob and Kit. 
I beg to remind bim, however, that the Black Lake trip was 
not ‘‘an entire failure,” only in the matter of bass fishing. 
Otherwise it was a complete success, even to being accused 
of shooting deer out of season, and besides a trip to the 
woods is never a failure, ‘it is not all of fishing to fish.” 
Concernivg his ‘‘hope that the Carp Lake letters will be re- 
sumed,” 1 explain to him and to other readers who may have 
taken an interest in them, that I will finish them up and 
send them on at as early a date as possible. Should we ever 
meet again the ‘‘old_ bass fighter” will give him a grip that 
will in reality ‘‘start the blood from his finger ends.” Mean- 
while I send fraternal greeting from the ‘‘Kingfishers” to 
“the family of anglers.” 

“S. E. B.” from away across the water at Menominee, 
Mich , makes the emphatic assertion: ‘“The charge that the 
‘Kingfishers’ had broken our game law I know to be false 
and without the slightest foundation,” etc. We do not re- 
member meeting ‘‘S. E. B.,” but he has the ring of good 
metal, and if he ever runs across our camp, as old Ben 
might say, ‘‘jist pull the latch string and walk right in with- 
out knockin’ an’ we'll warm the cockle o’ yer heart fur ye,” 
(‘‘Old Knots” usually presides over the cockle-warmin’ de- 
partment) and it won’t be with ‘‘Roscommon county mutton” 
shot out of season, either. 

Last comes ‘‘Kelpie,” from Central Lake, Mich., whose 
testimony is extra valuable because our party is better 
known, perbaps, in his neighborhood than in any other part 
of the State, and because rather unlooked for by reason of 
the little ‘‘pen scrimmage” we had a few years ago in the 
columns of FoREsT AND STREAM anent the annual ‘‘pilgrim- 
age” of the herrings of Central Lake. But I can assure 
‘‘Kelpie” that I bold no “‘scunner agin” him on that account, 
having about forgotten it, as I consider I got rather the best 
of the tilt—that is to say, I learned something—and after all 
it doesn’t matter much whether the kerrings run up on the 
10th of November, the 4th of July or Washington’s Birth- 
day. And I have this to say about the swamps of the Cedar 
River: I plead guilty to having hastily constructed a good 
many very vehement, insect-killing sentences while floun- 
dering through the tangles along the banks of that frigid 
stream at odd times, and I have about made up my mind 
that if there is a person ‘‘on the face o’ this livin’ airth” that 
can fish the Cedar a mile without audibly and vehemently 
expressing his feelings, he is too utterly good for this vale 
and ought to shape —— temporal affairs and take his im- 
mediate departure. But old Ben says, ‘‘Cussin’ muskeeters, 
an’ black flies, an’ punkies, an’ bresh that poke ye in the 
eye, don’t couat;”’ and I agree with Ben in most trifling 
matters of this kind: With this little digression in ‘‘Kel- 
pie’s” case (he may peradventure find his name in my first 
letters to FOREST AND STREAM ia i881), I thank him cor- 
dially for his disinterested te:timouy in our behalf, and as- 
sure him I am pleased that he, whom I know to be a true, 
clean-handed sportsman; has put us in his first class—the 


meena class—and not with class 2—the ‘“‘dudes”—or 
class 3—the ‘‘dead beats.” 

And I may say without laying claim to more than our just 
due, that I have reason to believe our record is just as good 
elsewhere as it is along the Intermediate regiou. We meet 
ali our obligations; we owe no neighbor a nickel that we 
know of; we indulge in no illicit practices, and we are not 
ashamed to look an officer of the law in the eye if we chance 
to meet one. We assume no airs of superiority over the 
farmer folk, believing them to be as good—or better, in a 
sense—that we are. We go to the woods because we feel it 
is good to be there, and we seck the waters for honest sport 
and rest, that we believe make better men (and women) of 
us. Conscious of our intent to do right wherever we build 
our camp-fire, all we ask is that truth Be said of us.and we 
will be content. 

This paper has grown much longer than first intended. I 
again thank our friends who, have had faith in us and ex- 
pressed it in kindly words; and I say to Forges’ AND STREAM 
that it will be our aim in the future to merit its confidence 
and the good will of the brothers of the gentle craft, as we 
trust we have in the years gone by. 

Kine¥isHer (for ‘The Kingfishers”). 
Cincinnati, O., Thanksgiving Day, 1885. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Believing it my turn to say a few words about the ‘‘King- 
fishers” as law breakers and their accusers, [ thank the For- 
EST AND STREAM kindly and sincerely for its efforts to hunt 
down the slander on us of having shot deer out of season 
while camped on the shores of Black Lake, Michigan, during 
the summer of 1888, as set forth in an editorial, embodying 
the correspondence making the charges, in the issue of Sept. 
24. Since the appearance of the editorial mentioned I have 
been waiting to see if Mr. Miner, some of the ‘‘well known 
merchants of Cheboygan,” or ‘‘the officer that heid the war- 
rants,” would have the manliness to come out from their 
cover and do us the poor justice to say there had been a 
mistake in the identity of the party, but not a word nor line 
has been sent forth by them, hence 1 am moved to write 
down a few facts that may act asa backset to Mr. Miner 
or any other ‘‘vigorous prosecutor” who may take it into his 
addlepate hereafter to make a charge of lawlessness against 
a party of anglers who go to the wvods and waters only for 
honest and legitimate sport. 

First, as a matter of strict truth, in all our camping and 
fishing in Northern Michigan in the past six or seven years, 
to my certain and positive knowledge, not one of the ‘‘King- 
fishers” have ever Shot a deer or even fired a gun at one. 
In his first letter, dated Sept. 3, 1884, Miner says: ‘I send 
you the record of the party while at Black Lake last 
summer,” which would imply that we were there in the 
summer of ’84, but in his next, Sept. 15, 1884, he says: ‘I 
was at Black Lake at the time of the party being there,” etc., 
aud I take it he meant 1883, although his first letter making 
the charge was written more than a year after we had been 
there, as we broke camp and arrived in Cheboygan on our 
way out on July 31, as the Spencer House register will show. 

It would seem from this that the ‘‘member of the gun club 
at that place (Cheboygan), who is a merchant there,” and 
Mr. Miner were a good while making up their minds to show 
us up—with no foundation to build a charge on—as a party 
of lawbreakers, During this time had Miner or the ‘‘gun 
club man” been possessed of plain horse sense they would 
have procured the names of the parties mentioned in the 
warrants and sent them to ForEst AND STREAM, when they 
would have learned that none of them would fit a single 
member of the ‘‘Kingfisher” party, and Miner would have 
saved himself the humiliation of having to come down from 
the lofty perch he took at the end of his first letter as ‘‘a 
vigorous prosecutor of parties who violate our game laws.” 

But I do not blame Miner in the matter as much as I do 
the ‘“‘gun club man.” He acted the sneak in giving Miner 
the information on which he made the charge, and then re- 
fusing him the use of his name to help him out of the 
“category” he got him into. It would appear to any one of 
average vision that he left Miner to hold a bag with a big 
hole in each end, and it is to be hoped that M. will profit by 
the experience. Iam charitable enough, however, to believe 
that Miner thought he was doing a good work at the time; 
he would clinch his claim as a ‘vigorous prosecutor of viola 
tors, ete.,” but he started out with rather much of a flourish 
to last, and he was brought to grief by the ‘‘vigorous punch- 
ing” of Forest AND STREAM after facts, and moved to write, 
“‘T shall write to him (meaning the gun club man) about the 
facts, in justice to myself as well as the party, and request 
him to substantiate the charges against them,” and finally, 
“If nothing is heard from Cheboygan, I will retract my 
charges and consider it as an idle rumor, and tender the 
party an apology for making the charges 1 did.” As no 
apology bas been tendered, it may be presumed he bas not 
yet heard from Cheboygan, and the honorable member of the 
gun club. We can afford to wait, as apologies don’t count 
for much as long as we are conscious of no wrong doing. 

This gun club man was pleased to say, ‘*The,‘Kingfisher’ 
party are a set of snides.” I will simply say to the g. c. m. 
that, if treating our neighbors with courtesy and respect 
wherever we make our camp, meeting all our obligations 
without a whine, leaving the latch-string always hanging out 
for an honest brother sportsman to pull and be welcome to 
come in; if going to the woods because we love them, if 
pursuing the sport of angling iu a legitimate way, and de- 
meaning ourselves as gentlemen, whether in the woods or out, 
place us in the list of ‘‘snides,” then is the ‘‘Kingfisher” party 
a set of snides. But (and I trust the hint may comfort him) 
there is one trait that the ‘‘Kingfishers” are not possessed of 
in common with the gun club man—they never stab a man 
in the back, or start a slander on a brother sportsman and 
then hide behind a friend, leaving bim to get out of the scrape 
the best way he can. This is a kind of ‘‘cussedness” we've 
not got the hang of, if we are ‘‘snides.” 

Now, a few words that may perhaps put the matter in its 
sroper light and fix the blame where it really belongs. 
fore than a month after we left Black Lake, a party of Cin- 

cinnatians—and, I believe, two or three from Hamilton, O.— 
went to the same lake for a hunt, with perhaps some fishing. 
Some time after their return one of them told one of our 
party, the Deacon, all about their trip; how they had killed 
some deer, how badly they had been treated by old Merrill, 
how on their refusal to pay hima certain sum he had war- 
rants issued for their arrest, and how, through the interces- 
sion of the ex-sherriff of Cheboygan, whom one of the party 
happened to know, the officer holding the warrants was pre- 
vailed on not to serve them, etc. This is the shape in which 
it was told to the Deacon, and he was asked to get me to 
write up Merrill as a rascal, an old wolf, etc. (I was writing 
of our Black Lake trip at the time); but I declined on the 
ground that it was not our quarrel; that we had _ no special 
grievance against Merrill, as we had been treated at Jeast 
fairly by him and had dealt squarely with him in return. 
Merrill might be an old wolf, but he had not ‘‘wolfed” our 
party to any alarming extent. 

Some months afterward it came to my knowledge that the 
‘‘Kingfishers” had been charged with shooting deer out of 
season while at Black Lake, and I naturally concluded that 
the other party had represented themselves as the ‘‘King- 
fishers” in order that we might be blamed for their misdeeds; 
but witbin the past month | have had a talk with two of the 
party, and Iam convinced now that such was not the case. 
These two, however, admit that their party killed deer while 
they were camped at Black Lake (thcir camp was on the east 
shore, ours on the west), but could not say just how many. 
They deny emphatically having paid Merrill $5 a head for 
driving deer into the iake for them to shoot, but do say they 

paid him $2 a day for hunting for them. The majority of 














Rocky Mountratn Wuarrerish.—I'he Meeker (Colo ) 
Herald says: There has been a great deal of discussion 
among White River sportsmen during the past summer con- 
cerning a specics of fish caught in White River and by some 
called a whitefish and by others a grayling. In order to 
have the tish properly classified Major Foley, of the cattle 
firm of Foley and Brasher, who spent several weeks hunting 
and fishing on White River during the summer, placed one 
of the largest ‘‘whitefish” caught during the season in alco- 
hol and sent it to the Smithsonian Institute. According to 
the report of Prof. T. H. Bean, Curator Department of 
Fishes, Smithsonian Institute, we can in future call the 
much-named fish the ‘‘Rocky Mountain whitefish,” or, for 
short, plain ‘“‘whitefish.” The following letter, forwarded 
by Major Foley to L. B. Brasher, comes from the Smithson- 
ian: Joncerning the ‘whitefish’ sent by Mr. J. L. Foley 
and referred to in his letter to you dated Oct. 28, I desire to 
make the following report: The species is Coregonus william- 
sonti (Girard), the common species of the region between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas. Concerning the 
game qualities of this fish, we know very liltle except that it 
has occasionally been taken with the fly. There 1s a full 
description of the species in the zodlogy of the Wheeler sur- 
vey, pages 682 and 683, in which reference is made to the 
capture of this fish with hook and line. Elsewhere in this 
volume (page 638) we are told that the species bites readily 
during the fall of the year at a hook baited with leather-side 
minnows. There is a rather poor figure of Coregonus will- 
zamsonii in Part LV. of the ‘Pacific Railroad Survey Report,’ 
plate LXVI. The species is described in this volume, pages 
326 and 327. The original description of the species is in 
the ‘Proceedings of the Academy of National Sciences,’ 
Philadelphia, Vol. VIII, page 136. In Bulletin 16 of the 
National Museum the species is described, page 297, and in 
the ‘Transactions of the American Fish Cultural Associa- 
tion,’ 1884, pages 33 and 37. The fish is known in some 
parts of its habitat as the ‘Rocky Mountain whitefish,’ and 
in others as the ‘Chief Mountain whitefish,’ The distribu- 
tion of the species is as follows: Clear streams and lakes 
from the Rocky Montains to the Pacific, northward to Ore- 
gon; found also in the tributaries of the Saskatchewan and 
of the Upper Missouri.—T. H. Bean.” 


Camp Comrort.—Casselton, Dakota, Nov. 26.—The Cas- 
selton Fishing Club met and organized Nov. 16 with the 
following membership: H. P. Ufford, President; J. M. Mc- 
Leod, Secretary; A. F. Neyhart, Treasurer. Isaac Wood, F. 
S. Langdon, Will Rutledge and W. F. Holmes. Membership 
restricted to twelve. Objects: Fun and fishing. The club 
are in negotiation for a tract of land on Detroit Lake, Becker 
county, Minn., where they will erect cottages: next summer 
and inaugurate ‘‘Camp Comfort.” A fishway is about to be 
put in at the dam between lakes Melissa and Pelican which, 
when accomplished, will give a stretch of over 200 miles of 
fishing waters, through one of the finest chains of lakes in 
the United States. If *‘Nessmuk,” ‘‘Wawayanda,” “the 
Kingfishers,” ‘Jay Bebe,” A. N. Cheney, or any others of 
the Forest AND STREAM brotherhood find themselves in the 
Northwest next summer, and will call at ‘‘Camp Comfort,’ 
the Casselton Fishing Club will give them a most cordial 
welcome, and, with wind and water willing, show them as 
fine bass fishing as ever fell to their lot. Three things the 
club have absolutely tabooed: Fishing out of season; catch- 
ing more than can be utilized; and whisky drinking.—H. 
P. Urrorp. 


Eastern New York Fisu AND GAME ASSOCIATION.— 
Albany, N. Y., Dec. 1.—dditor Vorest and Stream: At an 
adjourned meeting of the gentlemen interested in the preser- 
vation of fish and game, held last Friday evening, a consti- 
tution and by-laws were adopted, and the following officers 
elected: President, Dr. Samuel B. Ward; First Vive- Presi- 
dent, A. N. Cheney; Second Vice-President, Gen. John F. 
Rathbone; Secretary, W. W. Byington; Treasurer, John 
Quinby; Executive Committee, Ira Wood, J. H. Manning, 
Gen. R Lenox Banks, James Ten Eyck, W. W. Hill. The 
title chosen for the association is the ‘Eastern New York 
Fish and Game Protective Association. Judge F. M. Dana- 
kar, counsel for the Anglers’ Association of the St. Lawrence 
River, will be the counsel for this association also. The 
list of officers is sufficient guarantee that the association 
means business, and they will be heard from.—SaLMon. 





ADIRONDACK FisHEes.—The twelfth report of Supt. Col- 
vin, of the Adirondack Survey, has been so long delayed in 
publication by the red tape of the circumlocution office that 
Mr. Colvin has decided to issue a pamphlet edition of the 
special report on the Adiroudack Fishes, made by Mr. Fred 
Mather in 1883. The demands for this report have been 
quite numerous, and the superintendent has ordered 200 
copies of the extract printed for Mr. Mather’s use, in ad- 
vance of the main report. The notes on the fishes will be 
accompanied by a plate illustrating two new species, and 
will be ready soon. 


The Nationat Rop and REEL AssocraTion.—New York, 
Dec. 4.—The following circular has been issued: Owing to 
some informalities in the organization of the meeting at the 
close of the late tournament, it has been decided to hold the 
regular annual meeting for the election of officers on Tues. 
day, Dec. 15, at the office of Mr, E. G. Blackford, Fulton 
Market, New York, at3 P. M. Your presence is ae 
as business of importance is on hand. By order of FRANCIS 
Enpicort, President, —Frep MATHER, Secretary, 
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Address all communications to the Forest und Stream Publish- 
. ing Co. 





SUICIDE OF TROUT. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I have, both in your columns and before the American 
Fisheries , told how on several occasions an epidemic 
of suicide seemed to a my favorite brown trout, the eggs 
any. In the morning great numbers 
of them would be found dead on the banks where they had 
jumped during the night. This statement was translated for 
the reports of the German Fishery Association and ridiculed 
by my friend Schuster, Oberburgomaster of Freiburg in 
Baden, from whose ponds the eggs came and who is an exten- 
sive fishculturist. Nothing like it had ever happened in his 
experience, and he thought there must be some mistake about 
it. Although nothing like it had ever happened in mine, I 
knew too well that there was no mistake in the fact that 
hundreds of my beautiful brown trout were dead, and that 
they jumped from the pond, not singly, but in droves. This 
is recalled now by a letter from Col. M. McDonald, of the 
U. 8. Fish Commission, and also Commissioner of Fisheries for 
Virginia, in which he recites a similar incident. As he does 
not say where the pond is located, | presume it is one at the 
station at Wytheville, Va. He writes under date of Nov. 27, 


of which came from 


as follows: 


“T would like to know the experience of others in regard to 
the curious impulse to jump out of the water at certain times 
which characterizes the ditferent species of trout. We have 
recently lost 628 one-and-a-half-year-old California [rainbow] 
trout from this cause, and all made the leap, which was un- 


fortunately fatal to most of them, inside of thirty minutes. 


They jumped over a twelve-inch board at the head of the 
pond and near where the water enters. Occasionally, which 
we may characterize as accidental, —— out of the pond 
occurs all through the season, but an epidemic of this kind is a 


phenomenon which I am ata loss to explain.” 


To this I can only say: It now seems that this, which [ have 
called suicidal mania is not confined to the brook trout of 
Europe (brown trout) when brought toa strange land. My 
fish were confined in a square rearing pond made of boards, 


twenty-five feet long and six feet wide witb vertical sides. 


The water was three feet deep and the sides extended four- 
e noticed that if we put a net 


teen inches above the water. 
in the pond in the daytime to show our favorites more _— 
to some visitor, the jumping occurred the night after. It too 


two or three occurrences of this before we connected the 
jumping with the disturbance the day before, the last time 
being on the occasion of a visit of Gen. R. U. Sherman, of the 
Fish Commission, to whom we wished to show the growth of 
the fish. Once they jumped when no disturbance that we 
knew of had occurred and we thought perhaps a mink or 
muskrat had gone through the pond at night, but had no proof 
of it. We removed the fish that remained toa cane py 

a. l= 


pond sixty feet long, tifteen feet wide and five feet deep, an 


though the banks are no higher than those of the rearing pond 


this jumping has not occurred in a single instance since. 


In the “‘bottle-shaped” pond the tish in going up stream 
swim into a spawning race which forms the neck of the ‘‘bot- 
tle” and which has an upright screen across the entire end and 
is covered with boards, so that it is impossible for a trout to 
jump out. Inthe square rearing ene the water entered in 

ie one foot square, which 
was protected only by a screen 2!¢ft. square a few inches in 
front of it. Not knowing any other cause except fear which 
produced the jumping, I still think the fish were disturbed by 
some arrival at night at the time when we had not troubled 
them. If our netting in the daytime was the cause on the 
other occasions, it is curious that they waited until night to 
=. If other fishculturists have had any similer experience 


the middle of one end through a ho 


wish they would record it in FoREsT AND STREAM. 
FRED MATHER. 
Coup Sprine Harsor, N. Y., Dec. 7. 


LAWLESSNESS IN THE ADIRONDACKS.—We recently 
published an account of the cutting of the nets belonging to 
the State Fish Commission at the Adirondack hatchery, and 
the fact that threats against the building had been uttered 
by those who having always fished the waters now preserved, 
in season and out of season. It has been the custom of these 
men to fish Little Clear Lake and its outlet at all times of the 
year when the labor of cutting through the ice was not too 
great. Weare pleased to see that the Commissioners have 
had a poster printed which recites the law, oe apart this 

e penalties 
for trespass and threats. Appended to this is a notice from 


lake for purposes of propagation, and defining t 
the superintendent of the batchery, Mr. Frederick A. Walters, 


stating that these laws will be enforced. The deluded 
of the woods and are opposing 
the shutting up of one small pond as a preserve, whereby the 
trout in other lakes may be increased, have no idea that this 
is for their benefit as well as that of others, and having for 
years tried to kill the trout that lays the golden eggs they re- 
sent the action of the State as an encroachment on their 


ereatures who live in that 


rivileges. The same state of affairs existed about Meacham 
ke when Mr. Fuller first took possession there and tried to 


increase the fish. The natives now look on Mr. Fuller ina 
different light, and Mr. Walters will no doubt teach the people 


about him that he is really their friend instead of an enemy. 
Some of the more public-spirited men of that region rejoiced 


when the hatchery was located there, and the Commissioners 


have notified the hotel keepers and others that if public 
sentiment will not protect the property of the State it will 
be useless to do more for them. e have no doubt but that 
a firm hand can in time restrain this lawless feeling and all 
will go smoothly. 


MEETING OF COMMISSIONERS AT PHILADEPHIA.— 
thiladelphia, Dec. 4.—The Pennsylvania State Commission 
of Fisheries met this A. M. at the rooms of the Anglers’ 
Assoziation, in conference with the Commissioners from the 
States of New J ersey, Delaware and Maryland, to consider 
the subject of similar jurisdiction over the fisheries of the 
Delaware, to take action relative to the injurious methods 
employed in the catching of menhaden, and finally to consider 
the question of cheaper fish for the public. Every member of 
the State Commission was present. Mr. A. M. 8 ler, of 
Philadelphia, said that he had discovered a law pateed by the 
Legislature of 1803 in regard tofishways. The law, which had 
never been repealed, prohibited the erection of dams in any 
stream unless provision was made for the passage of fish up 
and down. The attention of the Attorney-General will be 
called to thislaw. A report of the new whitefish hatchery at 
Corry was read. This establishment is pronounced to be the 
finest in the world of its kind. After a discussion as to the 
distribution of the carp, the conference adjourned. 


CARP IN INDIANA.—Oakland, Ind.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Last spring I wrote you regarding the death of a 
large number of carp in a pond near here, and ho to hear 
some comments on it and perhaps an explanation of the caug. 
Since writing I have learned that notwithstanding the fact 
that there was a ‘“‘wbhole windrow of dead fish washed up last 
spring,” as a neighbor expresses it, there appear to be many 
left. I am still interested to know the cause of this mortality. 
Was it caused by the ice on the pond and the closing of the 
air-holes?—R, N. Purpy. [If the pond was small and shallow 
it is possible that the freezing did it; but at this distance and 
with no knowledge of the surroundings and conditions, it is 
mpossible to hazard 9 guess as to the cause of death,] 





















































































FOREST AND STREAM. 





trout, and 9,000,000 of frost fish 
start for a new concern. 


perienced of the Brown’s Tract guides. It is expec 


of containing two million of trout e; 


Chippewa and Millen’s Bay and other points on the river. 


He is undoubtedly the right man in the right place. Pro- 
tector Sheridan, of the 14th district, reports the destruction, 


on Keuka Lake, of four nets, valued at forty-seven dollars. 


Protector Schwartz, of the 15th district, destroyed four fyke 
nets of the value of thirty-nine dollars. Protector Leonard, 
of the Seventh District, captured and destroyed on Black 
Lake, St. Lawrence county, twenty-one nets valued at $225. 
Heetecter Schwartz, in the 

vicinity of Sodus Bay, accompanied by Albert White, of 
Rochester, and Alonzo Davis, of Clyde, started out in a row 
boat on the pretense of going after ducks. He had not been 
on the water more than half an hour before he came upon 
four men in the act of hauling a seine. After some resistance 
these men were placed under arrest. Their names are Charles 
Howard, Fred Ridgeway, William Carson and Henry Andrews. 
The captured seine is one of the very finest ever taken by 
Game tector Schwartz and was 100 yards in length. | It is 
said that the Sheriff of bbs county owned half an interest 
oward, who is a very desperate 

man, the game protector will receive a reward of $50. At 
Sodus Point, Schwartz also arrested Daniel Tompkins, Daniel 
Clumpp and Robert Scott for fishing with gill nets. [t is the 
intention to present the names of all the above parties to the 
Grand Jury for indictment. Mr. Schwartz destroyed all of the 
captured nets and has received the greatest praise for his 
efforts to clear Sodus Bay of illegal fisherman by the citizens 


Twenty of them were gill nets. 


in this net. For capturing 


who reside in that vicinity. 


Che Kennel. 








ing Co. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Dec. 15, 16, 17 and 18.— First Annual Dog Show of the Western Con- 


necticut Poultry. Pigeon and Pet Stock Association. Frank D. Hal 
lett, Superintendent. Winsted, Conn. Entries close Dec. 5. 


Braden, Secretary. 
~— Dog Show, at Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. Elben, Secretary. 


Secretary. Bergen Point, N. J. 
Haven Kennel Club. E 8S. Porter, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 


land Kennel Club. Jean Grosvenor, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 


A. K. R.-~SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 


pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 


Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope 


Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearlv subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P. O. Bo. 2832, New York. Number 


of entries already printed 2908. 


THE ROUGH-COATED RUSSIAN GREYHOUND. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Mr. M. Karegeff, in a long letter to the London Field, gives 
an interesting description of this type of greyhound, a breed 
of dogs seldom, if ever, seen out of Russia. They are scarce 
in that country, and in the hands of a few who value them so 
highly as never to = with them. The narrator’s family 

for over one hundred years. I give you 


have kept this bree 
part of his letter in a condensed form. 
The Russian hound is larger than his English cogener, 


haps a little longer; it is measured from the chest to the root 
of the tail. The head should be narrow in the forehead, and 
a straight line should be from the top of the head to the end 
of the muzzle. The narrower the head is, and the less flesh 
there is on it, so that it is quite firm, with veins standing out, 
the better the breed is considered to be. The muzzle should 
be thin and long. The eyes should be dark, and when the 
head is slender the eyes are seldom large. The ears are like 
those of an English greyhound, pendant or hanging down, so 
that the hearing organ is open, and the less distance there is 
between the ears the better, so that the dog can almost fold 
them together. The smaller the ear the better the breed is 
considered to be. The neck is short, and when the head is 
stretched out straight from the neck the nape does not rise 
from it at all. 

The back, which is reckoned as one of the poinia in a dog, 
ought to show a rising of the backbone above the shoulders, 
forming, as it were, a semi-circle, extending to the hindquar- 
ters, but this semi-circle should commence exactly between 
the shoulders. Should it extend an inch or two further this 
would indicate a defect in the breed. In the bitch the back 
should be perfectiy straight. These points do not affect the 
temper of the animal, the arching of the back gives height 
and beauty. The hindquarters should be low, the tail long 
and straight, large and round. It is measured by drawing 
it between the hindlegs and round the hindquarters, so that 
the end should reach to the top of the spine between the 
hindlegs. When at rest the end is not curled, though some- 
times when the tail is raised to the right or left it takes a 
curve. This is not a fault, but is on account of the length and 
weight of hair on the tail. An actual curve of the and a 
curling at the tip isa defect caused by inter-breeding with 
Crimean or mountain dogs. 

The chest should be well developed. The shoulders should 
be flat against the ribs, the ribs also should be fat and fall 
low. Their definite height should be on a level with the 

oulders, and at right angles with the spine. The forel 

d be straight, the bone in front rather sharp and wi 
byt few muscles; the veins prominent, The paw is not alwa 


bald, owing to the quantity of hair between the tops, the 









































































PROGRESS AND PUNISHMENT.—The new Adirondack 
hatchery has on its trays 725,000 salmon trout, 115,000 brook 
all doing well. A pretty 
Bisby hatchery has 120,000 
k trout on its trays, all taken ix the club’s own waters. 
The party from Caledonia which went to the upper lakes for 
salmon ut spawn has returned with 4,000,000 eggs—the 
largest take they have ever made. The Caledonia hatchery 
expects to turn out this season 10,000,000 of fry of the trout kind. 
Work on the Fulton Chain hatchery is progressing vigorously, 
under the direction of H. Dwight Grant, one of the most ex- 
ted that in 
a month's time the hatchery will be ready for use. The build- 
ing is 35 by 20 feet, and is to have fourteen troughs, capable 
1t will be too late to 
gather spawn from local sources this year, but spawn is ex- 
pected from some of the State hatcheries. Protector Lindley. 
of the 13th district, reports the destruction, during the month 
of October, on Oneida Lake, of twenty-seven nets, of the 
aggregate value of $1,350. Protector Steele, of the 12th district, 
reports seven nets destroyed, of the value of $425. Daniel 
Staring, of Alexandria Bay, special assistant to Protector 
Steele, of Clayton, under the employ of the Anglers’ As- 
sociation the St. Lawrence River, has been of great 
assistance to Steele in removing nets from Cape Vincent, 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


Jan. 19, 20 and 21, 18%6.—Annual Exhibition and Beneh Show of the 
French Creek Valley Poultry and Pet Stock Association. A. L. 


March 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1886.—Western Pennsylvania Poultry Soci- 


arch 23, 24 and 25, 1886.— First Annual Dog Show of the New Jer- 
sey Kennel and Field Trials Ciub, Newark, N. J. A. P. Vredenburgn, 


March 30 to April 2, 1886.—Third Annual Dog Show of the New 
April 6, 7, 8 and 9, 1886.—Second Annual Dog Show of the New Eng- 


‘ished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 


the average height for botn sexes being 2954 inches, weight 
about 170 pounds. The length should be about the same, per- 
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whole sole of the foot being covered with hair, and it would 
not be natural to stand onthe tips of the toes. The hindleg 
should be slightly bent at the hock, and not straight, as is the 
case with Crimean dogs, which would be considered a «defect. 
The greater the length from the hock to the foot the better. 
The muscles in the hindquarters are not large, but are firm: 
the soles, like those cf the forepaws, are covered with hair 
growing between the nails. 

The head of the Russian greyhound is covered with short 
hair, like the English greyhound, but falling in long curls 
from under the ears; the whole of the neck being covered 
with long hair, falling on either side like a mane. This hair 
should be soft and silky. When the dog is well grown the 
head seems, as it were. to look outof a muff. The back is also 
covered with thick, silky hair, lying straight and falling on 
both sides. The legs are covered with long hair on the inside 
in the same way asa setter. On the under side of the ribs the 
hair is sometimes seven inches in length; the hindlegs are 
thickly covered with long hair, falling below the hock. The 
hair on the hindquarters is often fourteen inches long, and 
should only curl at the extremity. If the hair is tight and 
curly, or bristly, it is regarded as indicating want of breeding. 
The tail should be covered with long, thick hair, not less than 
seven inches in length. 

Stonehenge gives a brief description of this dog, which, 
according to Mr. Karegeff, must be inaccurate. Stonehenge 
also states the animal is deficient in courage, as it will only 
hold wolves at bay tili the hunter comes up with his gun and 
dispatches them. Mr. Karegeff tells us they attack the wolves 
fiercely, seizing them by the throat or ear, and will not then let 
go their hold. Hunters have been known to ride up and b 
— .t break the legs of the dog, who even then would still 

ang on. 
hile they rarely indulge in play, they are gentle around the 
house, obedient, and never bite. 

They are said to be a handsome animal, and with proper 
feeding and care could no doubt be made as imposing looking 
and as companionable as the mastiff. V. M. H 


































































































CLINT’S LAST COON. 


LONG lanky weather-beaten man with weedy, scraggly 
ok hairs, a wild iron-gray beard, and features as sharp as 
an Indian tomahawk, strode through the village to-day. He 
lifted his feet very high as he walked—a habit contracted 
from climbing steep mountain sides. He was followed by a 
starved-looking hound, which appeared as if it had not pluck 
enough to face a chipmunk, yet the dog has the reputation of 
being the best foxhound in Warren county. The man was 
old Clinton Fatherfelt, of Dark Moon. 

‘Say, Clint,” called out some one, ‘is that your coon dog?” 

“Yer mighty right, he is,” replied Clint, siowing up, ‘‘it’s 
Bounce McLaughlin, th’ bes’ critter fur varmint in atl War: en, 
When he were a sucklen purp he were give to me by Domnee 
McLaughlin, an’ in this way I come tu give th’ dorg his law- 
ful name.” 

“Been cooning much this fall?’ asked some one else. The 
mountaineer stopped short, and shambled across the road, 
looking wistfully at the door of the repository for fine old 
apple spirits, and replied: 

‘Up ter las’ Friday gone two weeks, then I quit. Then 1 
guit, I say fur good, no more tromping in th’ swamps fur me, 
I’ve knocked an’ closed th’ game.” 

“Stuff, Clint, stopped coon hunting, who no one would have 
thought you’d stop until there were no more coons to hunt. 
You're kidding us.” 

“Be 1, boys? Not much. What I say is trew, trew as gospill. 
Old Clint has quit, an’ Bounce McLaughlin ’as treed his las’ 
coon fur ole Clint. Gowy! If yer’d been with me th’ time 
I _ yer’d quit too, as sartin as yer stan’en out here in th’ 
cold. I wonder if ole Hazen will sot em up if westepin. I’m 
kinda high-headed meself, an’ can kinda sniff bis rum.” 

There was no dodging this decided hint, so the party went 
in and took ‘a little apple all round,” and then looked at 
Clint to tell why he had retired from the coon hunting bu-i- 
ness, 

“Well, thar ar’n’t much on a story,” said the old hunter, 
‘‘but what I says goes. It makes me creep tu think on ’t; but, 
boys, I sup’ose y’ll pester about tu yer larn how it come fur 
me to quit coonin’,so Ill tell yer. I was up on th’ mounten 
above th’ Shades of Death a hunten a cussed she red fox as 
has her den thar. Bounce McLaughlin were on ahead, a snif- 
tin’ round carless like. Somehow, I weren’t watchen much, 
an’ Bounce McLaughlin giv’ me th’ slip. So I sot down on a 
rock an’ listened, an’ after a spell I heerd Bounce McLaughlin 
down in th’ Big Swamp a hollerin’ like mad. Gowy, boys, [ 
skinned down th’ ledge an’ till I almos’ broke me neck. But 
Bounce McLaughlin were a hoilerin’ so cussed horrible th’ ole 
man didn’t hav’ time tu study ontu insurance risks. Well, 
when I fotched th’ swamp, ther’ were th’ ole dog a diggin’ an’ 
a yelpin’ an’ a squeakin’ at th’ bottom of an ole tree. It 
weren’t a tree, neether, but a kinda snag like. I struck the 
trunk a thump, an’ it were as holler as a m. ThenI cut a 
spicewood gad an’ run it in th’ hole ole Bounce McLaugnlin weie 
a jabberen at, an’ sure ’nuf I tetched some varmint a leetle 
way up, an’ gowy, boys, it went. ‘Pur-up! pur-up!’ Be gowy, 
I knowed it were a’ ole hecoon. If I’d monely an axe, I sez 
Mister Ki-hi ( ooney in th’ holler, ’'d hev yer out so darned 
quick it make yer hed swim. But I didn’t hev no axe, so { 
reckoned I’d hav to smoke th’ critter out. So I gethered up 
some dry leaves an’ chunks an’ stuff, an’ poked ’em in th’ hole 
an’ tetched ’em off. Then | stipped aback an’ sure I see 
th’ smoke curl outer a leetle hole away up in th’ snag, about 
thirty foot from th’ ground. I sez, Now, Mister Coon, taker 
yer time; me an’ Bounce McLaughlin can wait for yer, can’t 
us, Bounce? The ole dog knowed every darned word I sed, 
an’ he sot down on his end an’ blinked a’ eye. Gowy, I felta 
kinda tired, so I sot down tu, with me back agin th’ trec. I 
hadn’t sot thar one minet ‘fore I heered th’ dernedest scrapin’ 
an’ a scratchin’ in th’ ole butt. Gowy, I had tu laugh tu mes- 
sel tu think as how th’ coon’s eyes was waterin’. 

‘‘Now, boys, comes th’ dreadfullest part yez iver heered on. 
I kep’ on a sitten, when all on a suddint somethin’ come down 
curflump on me hed an’ near stunned me. It warent no 
coon I knowed when it streck, but ‘peered like a dead Jimb o’ 
atree. I jest riz up like lightnen, when agin anether kinda 
limb streck me, be gowy! I skipped back, an’ then fur th’ fust 
time I seed it was a rainin’ blacksnakes. Th’ way they was 
a comin’ out o’ th’ hole away up th’ snag were fearful. Great 
thunder an’ Hackettstown! one streck ole Bouncy Boy ‘Jong- 
side th’ chops an’ he squalked an’ took a bee line out threw 
th’ swaamp. I were so all-fired skeered I couldent even crawl 
away. I were entirely foot-boun’, an’ stood a teeteren like an 
ole shad poke knee-deep in ole swaamp racers. 

“Gowy! It’s all trew, boys, every derned a word on it-an’ 
more. Then I seed th’ everlastenest longest snake a comen 
outer th’ hole eny man ever seed outer Barneyum’s show. Be 
gowy! on he come, head first, down th’ side o’ th’ tree till he 
streck th’ ground, an’ then he began to quirl up. He were all 
kinda colors. All o’ suddent 1 seed it weren't al! one snake, 
but a cussed lot o’’em, all kinds, holden on to each eiher’s 
tails. Fust come a pilot, thin a milksnake had ’im by th’ tail, 
thin a racer had the milksnake’s tail in his mouth, an’ thin a 
adder had th’ racer, an’so on. Yer see, arter th’ fust scare 
th’ smoke made th’ knowin’ sarpents knowed it were no 
jump—thirty foot. So they put up up a job to lower theusels 
down. Gowy! it were a boss idee. An’ they did it for all 
they was worth, boys, or | hope I may neever stir no more 
from here, Seventy-three yards o’ assorted snakes is my cal]- 
culation, boys, as come playen out o’ th’ hole. An’ las’ o’ all, 
out come th’ coon with a hoopsnake hangen like a necklace 
round his neck. Gowy! No more coon hunten fur me, with 
sich things goen on. Ole man Clint an’ Bounce McLaughlin 
has quit th’ business fur good.” 
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four. Our sport from that time until half 

fine. We arrived home at six, 

floor and counted out 89, a pretty . Capt. Tom Priest- 

ley (whom you met here last ter) was out Sones s 

; — his young Gladstone dog, John K. Renand, and kill 
y-seven. 

I see a letter from Mr. Stark headed “‘Light Guns for Trap 
Shooting.” Now, my experience is that it makes but little 
difference in trap shooting whether you have a 10 or 12-bore 
= ‘ Ihave always used until this season a No. 10, 11-pound 

brough, full choke gun, and I think as hard a shooter as I 
ever saw, but this winter I of it and have been shoot- 
po oy 
a ; : ooting. the 1% nm shoots as , aD eve 

ure Laveracks.” I suppose you published the substance of ceder than the 10, and I ‘an owe will do as much execution 
all the information on thesubject then accessible to the public, if properly handled in the field or at the trap as any No. 10 of 
end I wish to inquire whether any other information tending any make. Last winter while here you wanted to kill a tur- 
to impeach the Laverack pedigrees has since become avail-| boy but I believe failed to get one. If you come on this sea- 
able. My judgment then was that, so far as appeared in your | on ] assure you you shall have several shots mest any day, as 
ages, Mr. Llewellin’s —- was not sustained by the evi- they are very numerous this winter. 
ooen which, nevertheless, showed-that Pride of the Border’s y : x 
aternity was doubtful, Mr. Laverack having at different 
imes attributed it to both Fred IL. and Dash II. 

This, however, was far from proving intentional misrepre- 
seatation on the part of Mr. Laverack. And neither Mr. 
Llewellin’s charges nor Mr. Burges’s language, above quotec, 
were consistent with Mr. Laverack’s honesty and g faith. 
Mr. Burges writes very confidently, even contemptuously, on 
the subject; as if the Laverack pedigrees were, on their face, 
too “preposterous” to deceive any unprejudiced person. 
Wherein consists the preposterousness? If Mr. Burges does 
not mean that they are absurd, but only untrue, how has their 
falsity Reon chown? _ SAMUEL HUNTINGTON. 

Nov 16, 1885. 


NEW FIELD TRIAL GROUNDS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wish to present the claims of our town to the Eastern 
Field Trials Club should they change their grounds from High 
Point. During my stay at the trials I visited the grounds upon 
which they were run, and I must say they were very poor and 
birds very scarce. In this county and along the line of the 
W. N.C. R. R, that can be reached by rail, leaving here in 
the morning and returning in time for supper, game can be 
found in abundance, and the courteous Superintendent, Capt. 


THE LAVERACK PEDIGREES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the Century for the present month Mr. B says the 
Laveracks ‘had als? a cross of Gordon from Lord Lovat’s ken- 
nel, to which, it has been proved, Mr. Laverack resorted, not- 
withstanding repeated assertions that his breed was free from 
all crosses,” in, he speaks of ‘‘those who have investigated 
the Laverack history without prejudice, and who are not 
imposed upon by Mr. Laverack’s preposterous table of pedi- 


birds out on the 


grees. 

Some three or four years ago you published a good deal of 
matter relating to this subject. It was about the time of Mr. 
Llewellin’s protest against Comet as winner in a class for 


THE NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS. 
[Special to Forest and Stream.) 


GRAND JUNCTION, Tenn., Dec. ¥. 
TS were twenty entries in the All-Aged Stake of the ; 
National Field Trial Club. The first heat was between 
Mainspring, winner of the pointer stake of the Eastern Field 
Trials Club this year, and the English setter dog Baden Baden, 
that ran here three years ago. After an hour the closely 
contested heat was awarded to Baden Baden. The second 
heat was between Belle of Piedmont, also a winner at the 
Eastern Field Trials this year and the Messrs, Bryson’s weli- 
known Lillian. The heat was a very close one and was won 
by Belle of Piedmont after two and a half hours. The third 
heat was between Rebel Wind’em, a runner at the Eastern 
Field Trials last year, and Queen Bess. After nearly an hour 
of capital work by Rebel Wind’em and but little by Queen 
Bess, as she had no chance, the heat was awarded to Rebel 
Wind’em. The fourth heat was between the well-known 
Gladstone’s Boy and Bob Gates, a half brother of Lady C., 
winner of second at Canton last year. After a little more than 
an hour the heat was decided in favor of Bob Gates. 

The next brace, Gus Bondhu and Bessie A.. both well 
V. E. McBee, promises every accommodation to visiting | known, were run a while and taken up, to go down again in 
sportsmen and the club upon that road. Within twelve miles | the morning. Lady C. and Sportsman were the next to run. 
of Salisbury there can be ieased for the club as many acres of | Both won at the trials held at Canton last year. After two 
land as they may wish, with an abundance of birds, with a | hours of excellent work by both dogs the heat was decided 
good railroad station and comfortable accommodations for | in favor of Lady C. This finished the work for Monday, On 
man and beast. The club can leave Salisbury in the morning | Tuesday the weather was about as unsuitable for shooting as 
and return in time for supper. Three tracts of land in close | could well be, but the running was continued. Gus won the 
proximity to Salisbury, each containing from 2,000 to 3.000 | heat after a long and exciting contest. _ : 
acres of land, well supplied with birds, can also be had, giving | Gath’s Mark, winner at the Eastern Trials this year, and the 
the dogs fresh land to run over each day, and the handlers | pointer Richmond, runner up at the Western Trials, were 
wouid not be walked down before they could have the pleas- | next on the card. Both did we fine work, notwithstanding 
ure of saying “Point.” Should the club consider our applica- | the race was run in the rain. At the end of three-quarters of 
tion on grounds, we ask them to also consider the accommo- | 41 hour the heat was decided in favor of Gath’s Mark. 
dations that a town of our size could give them. We have|_ Amerjcan Dan, a well-known field trial performer, and 
two good hotels with ample room, with plenty of private | Trinket’s Bang, winner at the Western Trials, were next put 
boarding-—the Boyden House, a large hotel, and the Mt. Ver- 2 an wees good = oe 7 — Sh a 
non, with large capacity and an accommodating landlord, Mr. e last brace was erigo, that ran in ation erby 

% ie ou ta y last year, and the red Irish setter bitch Dora. After over an 


P. A. Frercks, who obligates himself, if the trials will come y t t I i 
here, to build a handsome and comfortable lot of kennels to | hour’s work the heat was decided in favor of Roderigo. This 


make room for all the dogs that may come, the kennels to 
open on a large 3 lot for a place to exercise the dogs. We 
offer all these advantages, and, besides, promise all the pri- 
vate shooting that the members and friends may want, and I 
think we merit some recognition and I hope for your assist- 
ance, both in presenting our petition and advocating our 
claims. We mean what we say, and you can irust us to carry 
out our part of the programme. C. E. MILts. 
Sarispury, N. C., Dec. 2. 


finished the first series as follows: 

Baden Baden beat Mainspring. 

Belle of Piedmont beat Lillian. 

Juno A. beat Count Nutt. 

Rebel Wind’em beat Queen Bess. 

Bob Gates beat Gladstone’s Boy. 

Gus Bondhu beat Bessie A. 

Lady C. beat Sportsman. 

Gath’s Mark beat Richmond. 

e et es eon eco American Dan. 
erigo t Dora. 
DOG SHOW REPORTS, The first brace in the second series, Baden Baden and Belle 
Editor Forest and Stream: of Piedmont, were put down, but did not finish their heat, and 

Your correspondent *‘Reader” quotes Mr. Wade as saying | will go down again in the morning. 
that I am one of those pF momgpale a speak their — over as 
their own signatures, an en me to report Winsted 
show over my own signature because I judge there. I don’t PACIFIC COAST FIELD TRIALS. 
see the analogy between the statement and the request. The |r y= secretary of the Pacific Field Trials Club, H. C. Brown, 
indiscriminate reporting of shows by judges even over their| [| sends us the list of entries for the All-Aged Stakes, com- 
own signatures would in my opinion be a very decided change | petition for which will take place at the third annual trials, 
for the worse on the part of FOREST AND STREAM. On the | to be held near Ulema, Marin county, commencing on Tues- 
other hand the makeshift sportsmen’s journals would doubt- | day, Dec. 15. The grounds selected are on the ranch of J udge 
less be much benefitted thereby, on the principle of the | Shatter, and asthe birds have been protected for years past 
traveler who called the waiter at the country hotel and said: } from predatory pot-hunters, they are quite numerous. The 
“If this is tea bring me coffee, if it’s coffee bring me tea, I | character of i grounds on which the trials are to-be run is 
want a change.” For my part I should decidedly object to | said to be very favorable to the successful working of the 
writing for these journals, and should decline judging in toto | dogs, and the members of the club anticipate an unusually in- 
if it formed part of the judge’s duty. I also have a profes- | teresting meeting. Owing to the difficulty experienced in 
sional objection to doing so. I ama member of the fourth | tinding three gentlemen sufficiently well up in the theory of 
estate and decidedly object to any one taking the bread out of | field work, and also possessing a practical knowledge of the 
the mouths of my fellow journalists by furnishing reports | rules under which competitions of this kind are held, the club 
free. 4 has not yet been able to announce definitely its judges for this 

On the other hand, FoREsT AND STREAM, as long as it fol- | year. Last ear the judges were Hon. Joseph McKenna, of 
lows out the programme of independence which has raised it | Solano: H. é. Brown, of _ ln ert and Mr. Platt, of Oak- 
to the first rank of our sportsmen’s journals, has a very im-|Jand. It is more than likely that Hon. D. M. Pyle, of Santa 
portant “‘say” in this matter. As any one can see by the un- | Clara, will be one of the judges this year. Judge C. N. Post, 
equalled reports of dog shows which appear in its columns, | of this city, is president ‘of the club. The All-Aged entries 
they are the work of experts, actuated by no desire other : 
than to give a faithful and unbiassed opinion upon the judges’ 
awards. The editor of Forest anD STREAM knows how valu- 
able such reports have been to his paper, and I am sure would 
be decidedly averse to being reduced to the position of having 
to accept reports from persons who in his opinion may not be 
competent to write them, to say nothing about being compe- 
tent to judge. 

If asked by FoREST AND STREAM to write a reportof a show 
at which I judged, I should accept it asa high compliment, 
and would wil ngly undertake the duty, but if 1 to m 
judgment I should ask that any classes judged by me shoul 
be criticised in the usual manner. I have never professed to 





are: 
Bron, liver and white English setter dog, 3yrs., b Feoqant 
(Royal Duke—Gift) out of Leavesley’s Juno (Belton II.—Belle) ; 
owned by G. W. Bunnell, Oakland. 

Mountain Boy, lemon and white pointer dog, oxee., by 
Grouse (champion Rinnie—Juno) out of Nell; owned by W. 
Schreiber, San Francisco. 

LassIz, lemon and white pointer bitch, 2yrs., by Prime 
(Trent—Lady Pearl) out of Forest Lily (Duke II.—Old Nell); 
owned by W. Schreiber, San Francisco. 

Roya DvkKE, black, white and tan English setter dog, 7. 
by t out of Dolly (Carlowitz— ); owned by J. G. 
Edwards, Oakland 


be an all-round expert and have yet much to learn of many| Sprr, lemon and white pointer bitch, by champion Bow 
breeds, and I should be sorry to be deprived of the opportu- | (Bang—Luna) out of Kin Maia {King hillip—Sleaford’s 
nity of reading what qualified critics consider to be my mis- Maid); owned by W. S. tle, San Francisco. 


Trix, red Irish and Gordon setter dog, 2yrs., by Count 
Rouge out of Queen; owned by C. L. Ecklon, Folsom. [Trix 
won the pu stake in 1884]. 

JANET, b . white and tan Llewellin setter bitch, 2yrs., 
Wy. Count Noble (Count Wind’em—Nora) out of Dashing Novice 
(Dash II.—Novel) ; owned by California Kennels, Sacramento 
—Post & Watson. 

BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, liver and white pointer bitch, by Dilley’s 
Ranger out of Queen; owned by J. M. Bassford, Vacaville. 

LEMMIE B., lemon and white pointer dog, 2yrs., by Prince 
Ranger (Ranger Boy—Jessie) outof Gracie Bow (King Bow— 
Gracie): owned by J. M. Bassford, Jr., Vacaville. 

SoLano B., liver and white pointer dog, lyr., by Glen 
jee apd Boy—Beautiful Queen) out of Josie Bow (King Bow— 

osie); owned by Henry A. Bassford, Vacaville. 

The Derby, or Puppy Stake was closed on May 1 last and 
the entries published at the same time. The nnmber was sev- 
enteen, but since that date many of the yeoman have gone 
to the canine happy —— unds, while others have been 
neglected and not educa’ or their proper sphere in life; 
hence it is quite likely that the number of Derby starters 
will be very limited. 

It would be well for persons who desire to attend these 
field trials to send their names to the secretary. The fare 
from San Francisco to and from Olema will be $1.50, and 


takes, so that I may be more particular on future occasions 
when asked to judge at shows which cannot afford the ex- 
pensive luxury of a complete outtit of specialists, 
JAMES WATSON. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 7. 


GAME ABOUT CANTON. 


Ww. ARE permitted to publish the following extracts from 

a private letter written by a gentleman well known to 
all who were present at the Canton Field Trials: 

I have been so busily “ee so far this season that I have 
not had much time to devote to the most pleasant of field 
sports, quail shooting. However, I have had two or three 

ys good eons. On the morning of the 17th inst., armed 
with my new No. 12, 71¢-pound hammerless, and accompanied 
by my taithful old dog Jack (who you will remember) and 
Mr. Coleman with his English setter dog Jim Hill, we took the 
train at 6 o’clock A. M. and arrived at Calhoun Station on the 
I. C. R. R. about 8 o’clock. We had sent our horses to Cal- 
houn the evening before with the intention of hunting back 
to Canton. In ea short time after arriving at the station we 
mounted our horses and commenced our day’s sport. Birds 
were not very plentiful in the morning, and up to 1 o’clock we 
had only bagged twenty. We then rested our d for an 


hour, and sitting down by a cool pool of water, ed our- 
selves with the excellent lunch our wives had hotel accommodations $1 per day. The trials will last from 


Mounting our horses once more we began the evening’s j three to five days. Members of the club and visiting sporte- 
In a short time Jack came toa stand, and on the rise we killed ' men will leave on the 11:30 A. M. boat on Monday, Dec. 14. 







five o'clock was | BEAGLE 

































MEASUREMENT.—New Market, 
county, Md., Nov. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: Ha: 


been asked through our r my opinion on the subject 
“Beagle Measuring,” I ve it. To a beagle’s 
exact height there should be arule with a bar— 


say some eight or ten inches long; and the bar should slide up 
and down at right angles to the rule. The dog should stand 
on a i horizontal base, and be very careful to have 
the rule perpendiowiar; for if it should lean out of plumb to or 
from 7; height would be falsely by the 
sliding bar. dog should stand in a natural position, not 
pushed against the side of its stall, for naturally the will 
crouch; and then the judge to put his hand under its 

and raise it up until he thinks the dog is in a natural position, 
lt is all. guess-work, for a dog is as apt to be paneet, a half-inch 
too high as it is to be left a half-inch too low. To use the 
sliding rule be careful not to let the dog see it, pat the dog 
until it is in a natural position, and then, while patting, place 
one hand over its eye next to the measuring rule. Be careful 
to have it perpendicular and not let it touch the dog. Then 
slide down the bar with the fingers until it rests upon the dog’s 
shoulder. Then I think you will get about its exact height.— 
POTTINGER DORSEY. 


A BREEDING CONUNDRUM.—Wilkesbarre, Pa., Nov. 
27.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have a breeding conundrum 
for Mr. Schellhass, as follows: Joho Smith is mean, miserly, 
short of stature and a blonde; these characteristics have been 

ronounced in his ancestors. Sallie Brown is frank, open- 

earted, generous, tall and a brunette; these characteristics 
she too has acquired from ancestors remarkable for their 
possession of the same good qualities. The two are wedded 
and have achild. The child is red-headed, short, and, as he 
grows older, rapidly develops certain characteristics which 
stamp him among the neighbors as a “‘chip of the old block.” 
He ‘‘takes after the Smiths.* Mathematica!ly he is one-half 
“Brown strain,” but, actually, how ‘‘strong” is he in Brown 
blood?—F. W. WHEATON. 


DANDIE DINMONTS.—Chicago, Ill.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of Oct, 22 I saw a notice that Mr. Ha; 
had imported a fine young Dandie Dinmont. This I am giad 
to hear as they are one of the breeds J admire. The gentle- 
man who sent you the notice declares them the best in 
America. Good Dandies are scarce in America, but there is a 
far less number of Dandie judges. I have often thought that 
I owned a few good Dandies, and am sure none have better 
breeding, for instance, out of the celebrated old champion 
Linnett, winner of forty prizes, open and champion, and now 
with her nine or ten years to carry can give them a warm 
reception. I shall be glad at any time to meet Mr. Hay for the 
blue 1ibbon, and hope whichever is defeated will take the 
medicine like a man, and especially before a competent judge 
of Dandies.—JoHN H. Nay Lor. 








THE PHILADELPHIA SHOW.—Editor Forest und Stream: 
I entered the Glencoe Collie Kennels’ bob-tail sheep dog at 
Philadelphia, paid the entry fee, shipped the dog by express 
received him on his return, and received the premium. i 
have the utmost contempt for an attack on any one’s veracity 
when sheltered under a nom de plume, but as ] dislike to seem 
to evade a charge against me, I feel I ought to depart from 
the sound rule or treating anonymous snappers with the con- 
tempt their lack of courage deserves. However, this is the 
last time, and the next fellow who wants to prove that [ lie 
must give his name to secure any notice from me.—W. W avr 
(Hulton, Pa., Dec. 5). 


DEATH OF CHAMPION BOB.—Mr. A. H. Moore, of Phila- 
delphia, has lost, by death, his Gordon setter dog champion 
Bob. He was whelped in May, 1877, and was by champion 
Lang and out of champion Floss. His > ngland are 
second, Birmingham, 1878: first, Alexandra Palace and first, 
Birmingham, 1879, and first at Brighton, 1880. In this country 
he won first at St. Louis, 1880; champion at Pittsburgh and 
New York, 1881; champion at Pittsburgh, New York and 
Cleveland, 1882. He also won_ several special prizes for 
the best Gordon setter. He died Nov. 25, of fatty degeneration 
of the liver and kidneys. 


THE BULL-TERRIER COUNT.—Mr. F. F. Dole, of New 
Haven, has received from the kennels of Mr. Fred Hinks, of 
Birmingham, the well-known bull-terrier Count. The dog ar- 
rived in excellent condition, and is a valuable addition to the 
list of importations. Count is by Marquis, sire of The Ear], 
out of Kitt, by Prince. Marquis by cham pion Tarquin out of 
Puss. His list of prizes include the following at first-class 
shows: Second, Aston, 1883; first, Birmingham; first and cup, 
Exeter; first, Buxton; first, Crystal Palace; tirst, West Brom- 
wich, and first, Bangor, 1884 


THE IRISH SETTER SPECIAL.—Thomasville, N. C., Dec. 
1, 1885.—Hdutor Forest and Stream: Messrs. Donner, Hitchcock 
and Coster, judges at the Eastern Field Trials, requested by 
me to decide which of the Irish setters shown were entitled to 
the Irish setter special of $50 given by Mr. Wm. Dunphy, of 
Peekskill, N. Y..and Dr. Wm. Jarvis, of Claremont, N, H., 
awarded it equally to Elcho, Jr., Blarney, Glenclaire and Rose 
of Killarney. I donated the share of Rose of Killarney toward 
an Irish setter special for 1886.—LUKE W. WHITE, Secretary 


Irish Setter Club. 


A FOX HUNT.—The followers of hounds in South New 
Jersey pro having a grand fox hunt in the vicinity of 
Absecom shortly. Four red foxes have been secured and will 
be set loose on the grounds of the Agricultural Society, near 
that place. After reynard has been given an hour's start 
seventy-five hounds will be put on his trail. Almost every- 
body that can secure any sort of a mount round about Atlantic 
City will attend. It is hoped the foxes will run, trapped foxes 
generally fag soon.— Homo. 


MR. FRED W. ROTHERA has returned to England, his 
native place, and will resume his practice of the law at his old 
office in Nottingham. Mr. Rothera has been a successful ex- 
hibitor of dogs in this country the past few years, and leaves 
a host of friends. His dogs will remain here except the St. 
Bernard bitch Daphne, and the collie bitch Lassie, that he 
will take home with him. 





WEST CHESTER HUNT.—There is more fox hunting done 
around West Chester, Pa., in the course of a season than in 
all the other counties of the State combined, and it is polic 
to keep on the right side of the farmers of that neighbochood, 
for one chase in soft weather when the fields are in bad con- 
dition does more damage than a hundred hunts when the 
ground is frozen and dry.—Homo. 


REPORTED DEATH OF SUE.—A dispatch to the New 
Yerk Herald reports the death of the celebrated English set- 
ter bitch Sue, owned by Messrs. P. H. and D. Bryson, of 
Memphis, Tenn. Sue is a well-known field trial winner, and 
was the dam of Gladstone’s Boy, Sportsman and Lillian, also 


field trial winners. 


A LEGAL OPINION.—Office of Thompson & Son, attor- 
neys-at-law, No. 28 North Main St., Butler, Pa., Nov. 30, 1885. 
—Kditor Forest and Stream: “Training vs. Breaking,” by 
Hammond, received, and there is no question but that itis the 
best dog-training book published. Yours, W. C. THOMPSON. 
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GRAPHIC’S ALLEGED FLUSH.—New York, Dec. 7.— 


Editor Forest and Stream: When my letter referring to th 


flush scored against Graphic by Mr. r shall have been 
answered by him, I will aed up the running and judging in 


detail and give “facts, not fiction,” for which facts I have the 


data, I say now that the judge who gave the facts as to 


the alleged flush to the reporter of your paper and to others 


must have been in a peculiar state of mind, as the statements 


in the different papers are widely different, and do not dove- 


tail with that accuracy usually shown in different narratives 


of the same occurrence when made by the same person. I 
may also add that in many statements of fact I entirely dis- 
with your reporter. If, ashe says, “the judges informed 
us [him] the dogs would start on even terms in the morning, 
and with a clean score,” I most emphatically pronounce Mr. 
Heath’s withdrawal of his dogs not only not “‘ill-advised,” but 
nighly proper. Judges who can score a flush against a dog in 
the evening and then start him ‘‘on even terms in the morning 
and with a clean score,” may do for the Eastern Field Trials 
Club, but ‘‘not any for your humble servant.” Either Graphic 
scored a flush or he did not. If he did, he should have been 
penalized for it, and no judge or judges had any right to start 
him ‘‘in the morning with a clean score” or at any other time. 
If Graphic did not score the flush, then the charge against him 
was an outrage. A very easy way out of the whole matter 
was for the judges to have consulted Mr. Heath, the owner of 
Graphic, and to have stated to Mr. Heath what your reporter 
says they stated to him; but as neither Mr. Heath, Mr. Mitchell 
or myself expected or asked any favors for Graphic, the dog 
would only have been started after a complete withdrawal by 
Mr. Coster of the statements on which the alleged flush was 
entered up against him. The judges had every opportunity 
on Saturday morning to correct the record, had they so de- 
sired. for Graphic and —_ were both in the wagon at the 
door of the hotel with Mr. Mitchell, ready to start, had any 
satisfactory explanation or evidence of the alleged flush been 
offered to Mr. Heath, and Mr. Héath aud myself purposely 
remained in waiting at the hotel until the judges consulted 
together and wr ordered up Beaufort and Mainspring 
without intimating that they would like to confer with any 
one on the subject. I have no doubt in my own mind but 
that your reporter was authorized on the part of the judges 
to make the statement that the dogs would start in the morn 
ing dnd with aclean score.—Jas. L. ANTHONY. [There is one 
very serious error in the conclusions drawn in the above letter, 
an error which we are glad to correct. No flush was charged 
to or scored against Graphic on the judges’ books, and the 
withdrawal of the dog seems to have been due merely to the 


fact that Messrs. Anthony and Heath took common report for 


a statement of fact, and on the faith of this common report 
the latter withdrew his dog. Under these circumstances the 
withdrawal, for the reason stated in Mr. Heath’s letter, was 
clearly ill-advised, because the ground for withdrawal which 
he alleged had no existence. Why Mr. Heath was not in- 
formed of this we do not know. Mr. Coster stated that quail 
got up near Graphic, but that he was unable to see why they 
got up or whether the dog was in fault.] 


TRAINING OF SPANIELS.—We shall shortly publish an 
extended article giving full directions for the training of field 
spaniels, 


KENNEL NOTES. 


KENNEL NOTE BLANKS.—For the convenience of breeders we 
have prepared a series of blanks for ‘‘Names Claimed,” ‘‘Whelps,”’ 
“Bred” and ‘Sales."* All Kennel Notes must be sent to us on these 
blanks, which will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 
stamped and directed envelope. Send for a set of them. 

NAMES CLAIMED. 
2 Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Dottie Stubbs, By C.S. Davol, Barrington, R.I., forliver and white 
cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Feb. 7. 1884, by Colonel Stubbs (A.K.R. 
302) out of Daffodil (Sam, A.K R. 315—Daisy Dean (A.K.R 34). 

Princess Maud. By Thomas W. Mills, Montreal. Can., for white, 
with brindle head, bull bitch, whelpot Aug. 2, 1885, by Guillermo 
(A.K.R. 671) out of Princess Ida (A.K.R. 2454). 

Lord Ysiad, Count Ysiad and Queen Ysiad. By Howard Hartley, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for black and white English setters, two dogs and 
one biteh, whelped Oct. 2, 1485, by Druid, Jr., out of Daisy Queen 
(Rock—Meg). 

Lord Ecila and Queen Ecila. By Howard Hartley. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for black, white and tan English setters, dog and bitch, whelped 
Aug. 3. 1885, by Count Noble (Count Wind’em—Norna) out of Queen 
Alice (A K.R. 2286). 

Teddie. By N. V. Ketchum, Savannah, Ga., for blue Skye terrier 
dog, whelped July 5, 1885, by champion Jim out of Queen Mab. 

Robert LeD and Maud. By Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., 
for hver and white English setters, dog and bitch, whel May 15. 
1885, by Lexington (Nixey—Princess Louise) out of Kelp (A.K.R. 
110) 

Rock. By Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit. Mich., for blackeand white 
English setter dog. whelped May 15, 1885, by Lexington (Nixey— 
Princess Louise) out of Kelp (A.K.R. 110). 

Croftstone. By E. C. Aiden, Dedham, Mass., for solid black 
pointer dog, wheiped June 13, 1884, by Joe Pape out of Neliie Pape. 

Bayardo. By E. C. Alden. Dedham, Mass., for black ae dog. 
whelped May 15, 1885, by Pete, Jr.. out of Daisy (Bob—Sal). 

Daisy A. bd E. C. Alden, Dedham, Mass., for black and white 
a er itch, whelped May 15, 1885, by Pete, Jr., out of Dai-y 
(Bob—Sal). r 

Burke. By Edwin Waite, Boston, Mass.. for red Irish setter dog, 
— March 10, 1885, by Chief (A.K R. 231) out of Fashion (Arling- 
ton—Fiora). 

Sparrow Hawk. By Elm City Kennels, New Haven, Conn., for 
black and white greyhound bitch, whelped July 15, 1885, by champion 
Memnon out of champion Fan (A.K R. 10). 

Onota Kennels.—Editor Forest and Stream: We wish to relinquish 
our claim to the name Berkshire Kennels for our kennel of Irish set- 
ters in favor of Messrs James and Maurice Callahan, who made pre- 
vious claim to it, and claim instead the name Onota Kennels.—W. D. 
SmiTH AND F. L. CHENEY. 

Stratfield Kennels. By Messrs. Jas. Seeley (Diamond Kennels) and 
Geo. D Macdougall (Lachine Kennels) for their breeding, boarding 
and breaking kennels at Stratfield, Conn. 


NAMES CHANGED. 
Genesta to Sweet Brier. Lemon and white pee bitch, whelped 
December, 1984 (Pete, A.K.R. 898—Belle, A.K.R. 1434), owned by A. 
Clinton Wilmerding, New os 


k= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Lady Bright—Gun. Charles York’s (Bangor, Me.) English setter 
ae Z ady Bright (Rink II.—Aida) to bis Gun (Gladstone—May B.), 
Nov. 5. 

Ritta—Kiddlewink. A. F. Hausmann’s (Binghamton, N. Y.) cocker 
spaniel bitch Ritta (Hornell Dandy—Luna) to Mignon Kennels’ Kid- 
dlewink (A.K.R. 997), Oct. 16, 

Syren—Glencho. Herbert Flint’s (Haverhill, Mass.) Irish setter 
_— 8s ren (Elcho—Rose) to W. H, Pierce’s Glencho (Elcho—Noreen), 
NOV, 3, 

Dudene—Dude. Geo. DeHaven’s ( ae Pa.) English setter 
= Dudene (Gladstone—Coomassie) to his Dude (Thunder—Cor- 
nelia). 

Princess Phoabus—Rockingham. F. Windholz’s (New York) Lav- 
erack setter bitch Princess Phoebus (A.K.R, 1287) to his Rockingham 
(Belthus—Bess), Nov. 27. 

Kalmia—Otto lI, Coughcura Medicine Co.'s (E.u Claire, Wis.) St. 
peers bitch Kalmia (A.K.R, 2481) to their Otto LI. (A.K.R. 2480), 


ec. 1, 

Black Diamond—Sambo. Stephen Daly’s (Milltown, N. B.) cocker 
spanie) bitch Black Diamond to John Daly’s Sambo. 

Jenr j—Beau. M. B. Mooney’s (Lynn, Mass.) spaniel bitch Jenny 
(Sancliu—Bell) to Warren H. Beede’s u (E. 9.276), Nov_ 28, . 

Sade—Prince. Warren H. Beede’s (Lynn, Mass.) foxhound bitch 
Sade to Robt. McBrien’s Prince, Dec. 1. 

Edith—Beau. Chas. E. Taylor’s (Bath, Me.) black cocker spaniel 
bitch Edith (Brush II.—Olivia) to Warren H. Beede’s Beau (Rolf— 
Belle), Nov, 28. 

Countess Warwick—Prince. E. I. Martin’s (Wilmington, Del.) 
English setter bitch Countess Warwick (Warwick—Ollie) to his Prince 
(Pride of the Border—Petrel), Oct, 28. 

Daisy Laverack—Don Juan. E. I. Martin’s (Wilmington, Dei.) 
English setter bitch Daisy Laverack (Thunder—Peeress) to his Don 
Juan (Tam O’Shanter—LaReine), Nov. 2, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





‘Count Noble- ), Nov. 17. 
, Little Tees rena. 


Prime (Dlue Dick—Pilgrim), Nov. 8. 
WHELPS. 
=> No‘es must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


(A_K.R. 1357), Nov. 15, eight dogs, by his Fritz (A. 

all white, black and tan. 

by Dr. Hart’s Prince Albert (Chance- Ply); all orange and white. 
Gretchen. Eugene Powers’s (Cortland, 


Kiddlewink (A.K.R. 997); one dog since dead. 
Genevieve, Nov. 2, nine (four dogs), by their Paris II!. (A.K.R. 1376). 


Little Duke (A.K.R. 1994). 
2391). 


stone Kennels’ Piantagenet; all black ano white. 
SALES. 
= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks 


ters, whelped Aug. 14, 1885. by Charles York, Bangor, Me., black 
white and tan dog to A. J. Wight, 
and tan bitch to Dr. C. E. Stanly, Middletown. Coun. 


Providence, R. I. 

Conn., to Chas. A. Davol, Warren, R. I. 
Boston, Mass 

to L. H. Boardman, Calais, Me. 


Kenison, Boston, Mass. 


By efield. Mass. 


Salem, Mass. 


markings, St. Bernard dog (A.K.R. 481), :by Wm. T. Whitman, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa,, to C W. Bickford, Rochester, N. H. 


nels, Bergenfield, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 

Kane, New York. 

V. Ketcnum, Savannah, Ga. 


Jersey City, N. J., to Dr. H. H. Kane, New York. 


place. 

by Tho:. Llewelin, Lynn, Mass., to W. H. Beede, same place. 

by Robt. McBreen, Lynn, Mass., to W. H. Beebe, rege gene 
Punch. Fawn, black markings, pug bitch, 4yrs. old, 


known, by N. C. Patterson, Peabody, Mass., to W. H 
Mass. * ; 


N. C., to Mr. Cantey, Camden. S.C. Price $100. 


Cantey, Camden, 8. C. Price $25. 
Geraldine. Fox-terrier bitch, age not given (Mixture—Venom III.), 
by F. C. Wheeler, London, Ont., to David S. Collins, Providence, 


St. George’s, Del. 


burg, Mass. 
Gem Beaufort. Lemon and white pointer dog, whelped Jan. 1, 


(Beaufort—Nellie Bird), by Jos. R. Trissler, Lancaster, Pa., to Herbert 


Anderson, same place. 


Genesta. Lemon and white pointer bitch, whelped December, 1884 


eae by H. J. Bennett, Trenton, N. J., to A. C. Wilmerding, 
ew York. 

Floy. Black, white and tan English setter bitch, whelped May, 
1877 (Kob Roy—Hlanche), by Reserve Kennels, Cleveland, O., to E. V. 
Hale, same place. 

Vanguard, Lemon and white pointer dog (A.K.R. 2750), by Floyd 
Vail, Jersey City, N. J., to Devonshire Kennels, Attica, Ind. 

PRESENTATIONS. 

Lassie. Black, tan and white collie bitch,whelped June, 1878 (A.K.R. 

=. by Fred W. Rothera, Simcoe, Ont., to C. EK. Howit, Guelph, 
t. 


Dude. Lemon belton Pe setter dog, ts. old (Thunder— 
Cornelia), by A. Fuller, Philadelphia, Pa., to Geo. DeHaven, same 


place. 

Dudene. Blue belton lish setter bitch, 24gyrs. old (Gladstone— 
Conmnanie, by A. F. Fuller, Puiladelpbia, ra, to Gev. DeHaven, 
same place. 

Buckingham. Lemon belton English setter dog, whelped Dec. 17, 
1884 (Dude—Dudene). by A. F, Fuller, Philadelphia, Pa., to George 
DeHaven, same place. 

Queen Annie, Blue belton yaa setter bitch, whelped Dec. 17, 
184 (Dude—Dudene), by A. F. lier, Philadelphia, Pa., to George 
DeHaven, same place, 

DEATHS. 


Daisy Bravo. Lemon and white pointer bitch (A. K.R. 562), owned 
by Clifton Kennels, Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 3. from congestion of the 


ungs. 
Lady Abbess, Orange and white St. Bernard bitch, 8yrs. old (A K.R. 
482), owned by Fred W. Rothera, Simcoe, Ont, - 
Gaily. Black and white ae setter bitch, whelped March 26, 
1879 (Hesper—Polly), owned by Howard Hartley, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT, 


ke” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Cerrespondentsa. 


S 0. L. D.—Yes, take the puppies away; but the milk had better 
be drawn from ber udders for a few days by manipulating gently. 
You may also give ten drops of tincture of beiladona night aud morn- 
ing, which will dry up the secretion. 


H. M. W., Baltimore.—A friend has a setter that he values, who is 
continually straining while eee ee few minutes—but passes 
nothing. Could he have worms? He is very fat. Would not a dose 
of castor oil do him good? Ans, Yes. Give the dog a tablespoonful 
of castor oil, and repeat if necessary. Do not feed so much, and give 
no meat or a little that is cooked. Give plenty of exercise. 


E. L., City.—My puppy, 444 months old, is a Skye terrier. He now 
wiil eat nothing but meat, except thin _— of rice or barley soup if I 
put in some meat to tempt him. Natural consequence, thin and 
miserable looking. Ans. Give your dog plenty of exercise and feed 
on Indian meal mush, boiled with a few bits of meat and soup and 
served cold. Wesee no signs of dyspepsia, but simply a capricious 
appetite. 

A. C, A.—Your dog has indigestion. It will take time and care to 
effect acure. In the first , the diet must be very simple and 
easily digestible. Give mostly fluids—milk with lime water (table- 





Carrie H.—Pendragon. E. V. Hale’s (Cleveland, OC) Raia over 
bitch Carrie H. (Ro -Seepenee to Kennels’ dragon 
H, A. lers’s (South Norwalk, Conn.) Eng- 

lish setter bitch Little Eva (A.K.R. 2662) to Rev. R. G. Hamilton's 


Virginia. C. W. l.ittlejobn’s (Leesburg, Va.) pointer bitch Vi ia 
; K R. 1351). oe 


Music. H. F. Schellhass’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) beagle bitch Music 
(A.K R. 1411), Nov. 20, four (three dogs), by bis Trailer (A.K.R 2525); 


Golden Floss. E. Holley, Jr.’s (Rhinebeck, N. Y.) cocker spaniel 
bitch Golden Floss (Colonel Stuobs—Pet), Dec. 5, seven (four dogs), 


N. Y.) cocker spaniel bitch 
Gretchen (A.K.R. 996), Nov. 18, five (two dogs), by Mignon Kennels’ 


Genevieve. Grand River Kennels’ (Galt, Ont.) English setter bitch 


Mischief. Jos. H. Brady’s (Pawtucket, R. 1.) beagle bitch Mischief 
(A.K.R 2592), Nov. 18, seven (three dogs), by H. A. Wakefield & Co.'s 


Nellie Gray. F. W. Kaye’s (St. Johns, N. B.) collie bitch Nellie 
Gray (A.K.R. 2724), Nov. 9, eight (three dogs), by Ben Nevis (A.K.R. 


Forest Dora, G.E, Osborne’s (Birmingham, Conn.) English setter 
bitch Forest Dora (A.K.R. 500), Nov. 17, nine (five dogs), by Black- 


Gun (A.K.R. 1538)—Pearl Blue (A K.R. 1542) whelps. English set- 
Rockland, Me., and white, black 


Earl—Scooty whelp. Solid black cocker spaniel dog,whelped Sept. 
1, 1385, by Ideal Kennels, New Haven, Conn., to Charles Brayman, 


Dottie Stubbs, Liver and white cocker : paniel bitch,whelped Feb. 
7, 1884 (Colonel Stubbs—Daffodil), by Ideal Kennels, New Haver, 


Don Juan. Black cocker spaniel dog. whelped Oct. 30, 1864 (Chirp 
-Gretchen), by Mignon Kennels, Cortland, N. Y., to E. W. Rollins, 


Zitta. Black cocker spaniel bitch,whelped May 5. 1885 (Kiddlewink, 
A.K R. 907—Gretchen, A.K.R. 996), by Mignon Kennels, Cortland, N.Y., 


Ellen Terry. Liver and white cocker spaniel bitch. age not given 
(Brag—Feather), by Herbert Flint, Haverhili, Ma:s., to Walter W. 
a 


Young Obo—Hazel Kirke whelps. Cocker spaniels, whelped Aug. 
31, 1885, by Herbert Flint, Haverhill, Mass., brown dog to D, H. Flint, 
(bicopee Falls, Mass., and a brown and black dog to Wm Osborne, 


Obo I], (A.K.R. 432)—Althia (A.K.R. 842) whelps. Black cocker 
spaniel dogs. whelped Aug. 30, 1855, by Herbert Flint, Haverhill, 
Mane. oneto Mrs. Dr. Mason, Calais, Me., and one to W. C. Welch, 

Karl Bonivard. Orange tawny and light brindle, correct white 

Priam, White and orange St. Bernard dog, whelped April 17, 1878 
(A.K.R. 485), by Fred W. Rothera, Simcoe, Ont., to Mill Brook Ken- 


Otho, Otange and white St. Bernard dog, whelped Aug. 9, 1882 
(A.K.R. 483), by Fred W. Rothera, Simcoe, Ont., to Hospice Kennels, 





Lady Bang. Lemon and white pointer bitch, whelped April 21, 
1882 (A.K.R. 698), by Clifton Kennels, Jersey City, N.J., to Dr. H. H. 





Teddie, Blue Skye terrier dog, whelped July 5, 1585 (champion 
Jim— Queen Mab), by Wm. P. Sanderson, Philadelphia, Pa., to Nelson 


Palmer. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped June 29, 1885 (Don- 
ald 11.. A.K.R. 2545—Lady Bang, A.K.R. 698), by Clifton Kennels, 













Reeta fl. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped Aug. 11, 1883 (Glencho— 
Reeta), by E. I. Martin, Wilmington, Del., to Geo. W. Bush, Jr., same 


Bow Bells, Bull-terrier bitch, whelped Oct. 1, 1885 (Mike—Crank), 
Sade. Black and tan foxhound bitch. age and pedigree not given, 


igree un- 
eede, Lynn, 


Rawdy. Black, white and tan Byron foxhound bitch. whelped 
April, 1883 (Plunder—Bett), by Thos. Goode Tucker, South Gaston, 


Grant. Tan and white foxhound and beagle dog, age not given 
(Rouse—Grab), by Thos. Goode Tucker, South Gaston, N. C., to Mr. 


R. 1. 
Ollie. Black, white and tan English setter bitch, whelped July, 
1876 (Dan—Petrel), by H. W. Ganse, Wilmington, Bel., to E. W. Jester, 


Rex—kdith whelps. Black cocker spaniels, whelped May 23, 1885, 
by Chas. E. Taylor, Bath, Me., two dogs to W. 5S. Russell and one to 
C. H. Clifford, same place; a dog to D.S. Bonney, Farmington, Me.: 
a bitch to W. H. Beede, Lynn, Mass., ana one to EK, F. starkey, Fitch- 
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spoonful to t), soups without fat, flour porridge or mush and 
milk, and ance aatiy & small quantity of raw meat peated or minced 
and mixed with the white of an egg. Give og rops of Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic twice daily in the food. is always avts excel- 
jently. Report results. 

SNEIDER, Boston, Mass.—My dog suffers as follows: From the end 
of tailto middle of back the hair is very thin, and one day the skin 
will be very much inflamed and the next dry and scaly. His breast 
is bare and he scratches and bites until he bleeds. Ans. You must 
pocmevere with the arsenic, giving as directed before, but increasing 

ten drops three times daily. For an external ee get the 
following: Of camphor, two drachms; of sulphur, half an ounce; of 
bismuth subnitrate, half an ounce; of rosewater, eight ounces. Ap- 
ply with sponge three times daily. Report results. 


H. C. B., Boston.—The mouth and lips of a bull-terrier are com- 
letely covered with warts. I have failed to find any book that 
reats of warts in the mouth of a dog except Youatt’s and Iam try 
ing his prescription now, but it seems to me to be a rather slow 
process, even should it prove effectual. Ans. Cauterize with nitrate 
of silver stick (lunar caustic) twice daily, touching two or three warts 
only until they have disappeared. A more sure method is with 
pitric acid on the end ofa pine stick. They may also be dusted 
with powdered calomel applied by means of a camel’s hair brusb, 


G. B , Cincinnati.—My English water spaniel pup, four months old, 
trembles when lying down and not asleep, at intervals of three or 
four seconds, and for about two or three seconds at a time. When 
asleep or exercising he does not trem'je at all. He deesa't wish to 
play or exercise: appetite variable, but usualiy low; very copious 
urine and of a light color: eyes look languid and unhappy, a slight 
flowing frum the corners as in distemper. Ans. We think your 
dog is oply out of condition. We would advise giving Fowler's 
solution of arsenic, ten drops night and morning, in the food. After 
giving for three weeks stop the medicine. Keep the dog’s bowels in 
order with syrup of buckthorn in teaspoonful doses. Report results. 


G. F. A.—Pointer pup had three fits, about three hours apart. Dur- 
ing the fits he would flounder about and bammer bis head on the 
ground. He would then lie on his back and kick with all four legs at 
once. These spells would last about two or three minutes; then he 
would get up and stagger about in a dazed sort of manner for a few 
minutes, and then he would be all right till the next attack. He has 
had ro fits since Sunday, but he has no life and does not eat. He 
turns his head around to first one side and tben the other, and bis 
nose is rather warm. He ts constipated, and I have given buckthorn 
three times in the usual dose with no result. Ans. The first thing to 
be done is to purge your dog and get his bowels in proper condition. 
Constipation and stoppage are often a cause for these fits. You 
must also be careful of the diet. Feed little or no meat, or if it 
given let it be cooked and mixed with other foods. Purge your puppy 
with castor oil in tablespoonful doses. Probably they will cure him; 
if not give ten grains of bromide of potash three times daily hidden 
in a bit of meat. 


Or Ashmont’s new book, “Dogs; Their Management and Treat- 
ment in Disease,” the Boston Rifle says: ‘‘The work will prove of 
valu2 to many owners of dogs, ani will bring to ‘Ashmont’ great 
credit for his noble, humane labors: and we suspect if the poor, 
dumb canine race knew their benefactor. they would all assume the 
expression of Landseer’s wounded hound.” 


Hitle and Grap Shooting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pubiésh- 
ng Co. 








RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BOSTON, Dec. 3.—The attendance at Walnut Hill to-day was small, 
on account of the bad weather. The atmospheric conditions were 
not favcrable during the first part of the day, but improved later. 
Appended are the records of the day: 

Decimal Off-hand Metch. 





Pe kt noc side decagraadcaneces 996975 6 310 8% 
J Francis (mil), A....... csccesee ose -6 71010 94877 7% 
i ndedand: coaddxaoschaaterded 8777 8 510 6 8 571 
SE I Be icocacktecan cadeacesece 5 8 7 61010 9 6 5 4—7 
Te I decid cns '4ka oc cnzinadexces 7597878 8 5 6 
: Rest Match. 
I ass < Ss cdvncciedacabacses 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 10 10—98 
Oe I ric cctnndreiccesadeeaes 1010 9 9 91010 10 10 10—97 
ae PRE Ses 6 duccin cae atavenacten 91010 91010 810 9 10—9% 


Dec. 5.—The shodters at Walnut Hill to-day had a rainy, disagree- 
able day for their sport. The wind was tricky and the light poor 
toward night. Among remarkable performances of late is Salem 
Wilder’s record of 75 consecutive shots, only one of which was out of 
the main ring of 534in. The programme and revised handicap list will 
be issued in the course of afew days. The victory medal match of 
1885 will be continued until Feb. 1, 1886, by the order cf the executive 
committee. 

Decimal Off-Hand Match. 
DUN Ts © ooo de cvidindassscaces 9101010 710 610 6 6—84 
WE CIN Ole cccscewacscs --810 968 9 8 & FZ 10—8 
CS TD BING © cv vdn cccececuccads 888 7 4 81010 9 8—T5 
8 10 


DL Chase, F.. 





1 
S Wilder. F ... 10 10 8 10 10 10 10 10 10 10—98 
D Somerville, F .10 1010 91010101010 8-97 
R Davis. A... ... 1010 910 910 9 9 9 998 
F Carter, F., mil. 8 8 6 8 7 61010 9 10—81 
Graham, A.... .. ..6 9 8 810 6 610 9 10—82 


THE TRAP. 
Corr udents who favor us with club scores are particularly re 
suested to write on one side of the paper only. 








MANSFIELD.—Scores were made by the Camp Hill Gun Club. Mr. 
Jacob Shuck won the club’s medal: 
ING cicscdndse, cttxapcutetsrcucensas 1111101111101011110110111—20 
I ihn once necks: daddvacdvesguer 0111111111111112111111111—24 
We Gog oiveneadcrsdenstacenusceds 1111111100111011111101111—21 
NOG Nd gic scdcrcckdesedecdsesnatanuac 1191101101111111111111111—23 
PENIS a cncacdalnconacsocdeveuneaces 1991111111111011101110101—20 
I a hdvcnce.c scsdcazcakgaieneous 1111010111110001010010011—15 


Lo ae are. ee 10111011110111 11101001101—18 
HARTFORD, Conn.—Match at clay pigeons: 
Pn ee ee 11010111110011 1-11 
FP acc ccecacuagncescesouse 1100111110111901-l 
Ie. on evanacencisnnseies 111111011000101—10 
Samuel Dwight, 18yds.... ............ 001001010001100—5 
ka piece caucees candescad 001010100010000—4 
H M Jacobs, 18yds............... ---000001010110000—-4 
Ties, E. C. Howe, 24yds., 011—2; J. Melrose, 2lyds., 1—1. 


TORONTO, Nov. 25.—The third annual pigeon tournament ar- 
seoase Oy. Sp H. Briggs commenced to-day on the Woodbine 
track. The first prize offered was the Briggs Challenge Cup, valued 
at $125, to be shot for by teams of five of any organized gun club 
that competed in teams at this shoot. The = bas to be won three 
times before becoming the property of the winners. There were 
seven teams entered. viz.: Four teams from the Toronto Gun Club, 
one each from the Owl club, Toronto. Ottawa Gun Club and Hamil- 


ton Gun Club. . 
Individua: Competition—15 Birds. 

Williamson 10, J. Winters 10, D, Blea 10, Wakefield 10, J ears 
12, G. Smith 11, A. Wyness 13, P. A. Trudeau 11, J. Moore 12, W. Eb 
Wakefield 10, Forsyth 12, Bourn 12, Wilson il, Grant 13, Ward 12, 
Reardon 12, T. Louden il, W. Bugg 18, J. Bell 15, J. Taylor 14, J. 
Townsend 13, W. L. Cameron 12, Reed 12, R. Stroud 13, Cline 13, C. 
Pickering 18, H. Humphrey 12, H. Newman 10. 

Team Competition.—Toronto Gun Club, No. 1—M. Sharmar 9, J. 
Bell 8, F. Martin 6, C. Small 7, W. Bugg 5; total 35. 

Toronto Gun Club, No. 2—J. Taylor 8, J. Worden 7. R. Hunter 6, J. 
James 8, D. Blea 8; total 37. 

Owls. Toronto—C, Pickering 6, J. Humphrey 8, H. Humpbrey 6, J. 
Douglas 8, J. Townsend 6; total $4. 

Toronto Gun Club, No. 3—R. Morrison 2, J. R. Millson 8, G. Pearsall 
5, W. McDonald 10, RK. Dickson 8; total 33. 

Ottawa Gun Club—J. Deslauriers 6, P. A. Trudeau 7, Coursolies 5, 
M. G. Smith 3, W. L_ Cameron 7; total 28. . 

Hamilton Gun Club—Forsight 7, M. Reardon 5, Ward 5, R. Stroud 
7, Cline 7; total 31. 

Toronto Gun Club, No. 4—Van Vlack 9, W. Villiers 7 G. H. Briggs 5. 
R. Pearsall 4, G. Smith 6; total 31. 

The weather was fine and the birds Al, The tournament was held 
under the Toronto Gun Club rules. 


WELLINGTON, Mass,, Dec. 5.—The regular weekly shoot of the 
Wellington Gun Club was held this afternoon, and there was a good 
attendance considering the rainy weather. Following are the results 
of the several sweeps; 1. Five blackbirds—Sanborn and Stanton di- 
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zh vessels which 

had chain than for those only provided with hempen cables. In 1884 

Lloyd’s rules only specified lengths of cable for each class of 

ship, and it was not till 1846 that it was made a part of the surveyor’s 

duty to see that the cables had been tested, and that the strain ap- 

plied had been marked on each length. 

It was about this date that chain cable at last superseded hempen 

cables in the ey Navy, the number of the latter supplied to ke 
w 

cable 


Then you had to hoist sail off the wind, and if there was no searoom 
the predicament was worse than confounding. After much objurga- 
tion I played a trick on the Coot which makes her do ail the work 
and answers fairly well, if not in too close quarters. Sail was made, 
the boom squ off and the anchor line carried aft to the cockpit. 
As the Coot broke her anchor I would haul it in over the counter, 
steering the boat with one foot on the tiller and bringing her up into 
the wind, the anchor in the meanwhile being taken aboard abaft and 
stowed in the cockpit. In coming to the cat was swung into the 
wind, the anchor thrown out from the cockpit and the slack of the 
line run forward and made fast over the stem head with a clove 


vided first, 2. Five clay-pigeons—Swift and Stanton divided first. 8. 
Five clay- —Wardwell first. 4. Five blackbirds, ae 
. 5. Five clay-pigeons—Wilson first. 6. Five blackbirds 
—Samson firat. 7. Five c a and Henry divided 
first. 8. Five clay-pigeons—Wardwell and Stanton divided first. 9. 
Five blackbirds— Lawson, Swift and Palmer divided first. 10. Medal 
match, ten clay pigeons—Snow took the first medal} with 9, Stanton 
the second with 8 and Wardwell the third with 7 out of 10. 11. Five 
blackbirds—Wardweil first. 12. Five blackbirds—Wardwell first. 

















ships being in 1844 reduced to three against four chain cables, 

ia 1847 it was further reduced to two, and in 1854 one he 

only was required, and five chain cables. Before iron were 
nm cables supplied to her, 


NATIONAL GuN AssoctaTion TouRNAMENTS.—Special Notice—Mem- | hitch. Then sail. was lowered with all possible speed, as | used a first-rate had as many as ten hem 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, underthe |} the Coot refused to lay in the wind like a_ self- | and in some caseseleven. The } est sizes were as much as 
tilt on | 25in. in circumference, and weighed about six tons, and even when 


respecting sloop, but ey romped off full 
the wind with the risk of breaking the anchor out of its new hold. If 
the peak did not happen to com} dewn, and it seldom did, as the sail 
would fill away in a second, then there was trouble ahead until the 
canvas had been snugzged down. For a thoroughly uns :-amaolike 
and uncontrollable rig, commend me to the cat. But with all its faults 
it has some good points as an offset for short work in river sailing 


auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the under-igned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. Make your arrange- 
ments for 1886. We propose to establish a circuit of tournaments 
annually. Claim your dates now. General office and headquarters, 
Macon, Ga.—Marr R. Freeman, Vice-President and General Manager; 


hemp was at moderate prices, each hem cable cost about 20 per 
cent. more than chain, notwithstanding the heavy prices of the latter 
in the early days of the manufacture. It is characteristic of the con- 
servative spirit of the old paval administration, that with so many 
obvious drawbacks, hemp for so long held its position against iron. 
In 1860 the first step was taken in the direction of legislation on the 
intment of a Select Com- 


F. C, Erueipes, Secretary, Macon, Ga. Send 10 centsfor hand book a ae ee at _ = have no nee ee subject of cables and anchors, by the a) 
+ rted i t nd. But t is all, going wide the yacht yaws in a frightful | mittee to inquire into the question, This Committee, while reportin 
contataing suies, constitution, etc Dolsty oe ont Rs Sates way and takes the helm hard up one moment and hard down the | strongly esto the value Tea desirability of proper tests, did aa 


next, if there be any sea. In smooth water the strong weather helm 
whicb cannot be let go for aninstant, and the fuss and check of the 
rudder are annoying. It is but rough and crude work, this sailing of a 
catboat yawing three ints either way, compared to the fine touch 
of guiding a steady keel boat, swerving not a quarter point from the 
mark you have ahead. 


recommend that they should be a except in the case of 
vessels which were to come under the provisions of the Passengers 
Act, or were to be employed in any way under Her ees 
Government. It was in 1862 that Lloyd’s Register took the decisive 
step of making it a condition of classification that the vessel’s chain 
cables should have been tested at a public machine, and in the fol- 


depends entirely upon the manner in which the sportsmen throughout 
the country respond.”—C. M. Starx, April 18, 1885.—Adv. 


* 
Bachting. 
Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co, 





The Coot, like all of her class, was a very Sey 4 boat at an | lowing year they decided not to recognize certificates unless the test- 
anchor. She fretted and fumed aud tore about, and she pulled with | ing-house was under a corporation, or open to an i ctor appointed 
a vicious snub at her line to every blast of sea. Being light in draft | by themselves. At the same time they opened Lloyd’s Provin 





House for chain cables at Poplar, which was managed by them ti 
1873, when the Trinity House leased it, but only kept it open for two 
years, and since that date there has been no testing-house on the 


with a large cabin house, the wonder was that she never tailed to 
wind. The Coot refused to tailto anything. She was at cross pur- 
poses with everything. She pitched and rolled like all shoal boats, 
with a quick, jerky, mixed up motion. Ia short she had no stability 


CRUISE OF THE COOT. Lloyd’s Register, proving houses at Tipton, Netherton, Low Walker, 


River Thames. At present there are, under the management of . 


Tit. 


DAPTABILITY to surroundings is a chief requisite to life aboard 
Without such gift a constant war between boat 
and mao renders existence in the limited cabin space like durance 
vile. Things must be taken as they are, not as they might be. This 
philosophical! reflection had to be drawn upon from the outset aboard 
the Coot. She was represented to me asa perfectly tight boat. No 
doubt she was, from the standpoint of a person en rapport with the 
foibles and vanities of sloop yachts in general. Leaky centerboard 
trunks are all but universal, and so accustomed have people become 
to the failing that it would be hard to take to task any one who had 
overlooked what has become a natural attribute through long stand- 
ing. Indeed every well regulated cenierboard trunk ought to leak and 
one which does not would probably give rise to suspicion. The Coot 
belonged to the numerous class above suspicion. The leaks were 
traced and it was resolved to reduce her to a lower order by stopping 
up the leaks with cotton, a tight trunk being all the Coot’s crew 


asmali yacht. 


aspired to. 


Of course the trunk split up the cabin into two oblong halves, and 
was alwaysin the way. A mild — of deception had been at- 
a mahogany top to serve asa 

But after going out of one cabin door and in at the other to 
get from side to side, it seemed like a cruel joke and the Coot’s crew 
sought a short cut. This was discovered by lying flat on top of the 
Bruises and contusions 


soon suggested that the boat could stand it, if you only could. Then 


tempted by covering the trunk wit 
table. 


trunk and rolling off to the desired side. 
I cast about for an improved method of transition from the livin 
apartment to the divan across the way. Suddenly I found mysel 
plump into the bunk with a ‘Why, how did you do that?” 


mind. They cut limbers only on the 


side. There were other peculiarities about the boat. 


the Coot go straight about her business. 


good boards, it stuck fast every time—I grew less persistent in m 


attentions. Finally the board was allowed to take care of itself. It 
suited me best, and the Coot did not seem to mind it a bit either. 
She went about her business pretty much the same, board or no 
board. A compromise was struck by dropping the board half way 
and leaving it there for alltime. Since then we get along together 
All of which inclines me to the belief that 
in a boat of the Coot’s draft, 2in. aft, the value of a board is over- 
rated, and an Sin. rocker keel might do just as well for cruising, giv- 
ing more room in the cabin, a tighter and stronger boat, and no in- 
But you could not “sound” with the 


with much less friction. 


convenient increase of draft. 
board! That reminds me. 


Having my own misgivings about such a proceeding, [ ventured to 
purchase a lead and Jine. It was with some hesitation that I entered 
I felt guilty of needless 
nee, for was not the Coot invested with that great blessing, 


the chandlery store with tbat end in view. 


extrava 


a centerboard, to do all the sounding in an automatic way? Would 


it not tly up, prvtesting, did I presume to cheat it out of its lawful 
allowance of water? Up she pops, and round goes the boat off shore! 
What nicer and neater than that? Surely a lead and line were super- 
- fluous elabora’ ions aboard the Coot. Butonce in the clutches of the 
storekeeper, a trade had to be made, I picked out a little one—just a 


little a one to swear by. 
“And will 10 fathoms be enough, you think?” 
“Enough! Sir, I have a centerboard boat!” 
“Ah!” 


And the wily old ‘longshore shark shook his oakum curls and 
backed off his wouden leg as he blinked his approval with the same 
kiln-dried blink he bestowed upon all customers, and then chopped 


off the line at $% fathoms. That line has grown beautifully less by 
degress. First, a stop was cut off; then a painter for the dingy; then 
a rope for the bucket—till now my leadline is but a remnant of good 
intentions, and the Coot may yet be hung up by falling back upon 
the slovenly custom of waiting for notice from her board. 

All boats have a character. The Coot had hers. She was funny at 
times, and occasionally obstreperous. She had a wondrous liking for 
buoys. If there was a buoy withm range of* her swing, she was dead 
certain to coddle up to that buoy with a fondness as persistent as 1t 
was disagreeable. It matters not how tide might flow or wind might 
blow. Let the Coot catch sight of anything floating with some re- 
semblance to a buoy. and she at once set at naught all established 

»srecedence of action. She would shoot and surge restlessly about 
er anchor, from one side to the other, then in c rcles, then she would 
back and fill, until by degrees she worked up close to her fondling, 
when a sudden crash would announce the attainment of her desires 
and fetch me out of the cabin at a bound to find the wretched object 
of her affection bumping away under the harpins, rubbing gleefully 
up and down the Cuot’s side and punching her playfully in the ribs 
to my distraction. And the spiteful Coot appear.d to enjoy the 
diversion, for she would hug the buoy and never let go till anchor 
was lifted. The pair were inseparable. So pronounced was this pre- 
dilection, and so forcibly had | been impressed therewith through 
numerous shirt-tail encounters with the thermometer below freezing 
point, that after vainly fighting, then arguing, and finally pleading 
with the Coot and her chums, I gave up all attempts to keep them 
a , and preferred sailing five miles further to the next harbor 
when one of those detestable buoys was near around. They became 
objects of hatred and vilification. 
he Coot was always headstrong in getting under way, particularly 
in a crowd of other boats, or with the beach handy for grounding or 
a pier convenient for collision. Like all catboats, she was a most 
unseamanlike vessel to handle, though simple and amenable enough 
when once in hand by the steersman. With the mast up in the eyes, 
it was a feat of gymnastics to swig off on the halliards in making 
sail and to break out the anchor by hard heaving, (Once the sail was 
up, the Coot would f°. gyrating about the anchor at a terrific rate, 
enough toe upset all calculations for making a ‘‘cast’’ or planning 
maneuvers in advance. She was for the time being beyond control, 
and she knew it. Like a frisky mule, she refused to be brought into 
harness. With sheet in, she would lie down to the puffs and drive 
over her anchor with such force that the line could not be thrown off 
the stemhead for fear of losing the ground tackle aitogether. Wi-h 
boom wide off she refused to be eased, but would take the wind 
astern, cavort down hill with all possible haste, get the line athwart 
hawse, jibe over with a crash and keep on repeating the trick. It 
was the fault of the rig. With sloop or cutter the mainsail will keep 
oe head to wind and give you a chance, after which you hoist 
headsail and pay off at will. But there was no payine off about the 
Coot. It just resolved itself into a fight and i luck every time. 
I tried getting the anchor first and making saj] afterward. ut the 
Coot was quite up to such a game, Although she would 
never lie t» wind or tide, but always across at some un. 
accountable angle, the moment you essayed the foregoing feat, 
she would back hep haynches upto the wind and drift down to lee. 


#370 BEA reat pace, neyer coming round por obeying the helm, 



























































By doubl- 
ing up in a ball and vauiting over the fence in the middle. Only 
ready adaptability to circumscribed dimensions could bring about 
this convenient substitute for more seemly but roundabout processes. 
The builders of the Coot must have been of an economical turn of 
ort side, probably with the 
thrifty idea that it would be quite sufficient for the boat to leak on 
that side only. Oddly enough the pump was placed on the opposite 
At the risk of 

drawing disdain from other centerboard sailors, I may confess that 
the board was always such a nuisance that it often remained up 
when it should have been down, and way down wuen it should have 
been housed. At the start I religiously attended the board, imbued 
with a sublime faith in the inexorable necessity of a board to make 
When al the old wood in 
the boat had been split up into sticks to jam the board down and a 
silk umbrella had been impressed for like service—for, like ali truly 


respects she fully liv 
unsteady behavior of the breed I made light of the Coot’s failings, 


searoom it could be 


programme to be dreaded. 


and is not to be depended upon. 


demeanor not tolerable in narrow waters. 


encountered. 
nuisance, for the yacht would come almost 
stop at every bound. At such work she fell 


fully, though perhaps deepl 


ing and one devised to co 


where she was at all events safe under a snug lee. 


CHAIN CABLES. 


HE use of chain cables is now so universal, that it is somewhat 
difficult to realize the faet that they were unknown before the 
resent century. In the chapter devoted to the history of the sub- 
ect in Mr, Traill’s interesting work on “Chain Cables and Caains,”’ 
we are informed that the first recorded instance of chain being used 
for cable was in the year 1808, in the Aun and Isabella, of 221 tons, 
built at Berwick. The cable was made in Bell street, North Shields, 
by Robert Flinn, of rectangular Welsh iron, worked round by the 
fne date is probably fixed by tue re- 
markable incident which occurred soon after in the Tyne, and which 


hand hammer on the anvil. 


exemplified the importance of the new departure. A great flood 
occurred while the river was full of ice; and not only was the Ann 


her were also sav 


last seven years. The second noticeable name in connection with 
chain cable is thatvof a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, Samuel, 


troduction of the shackle and swivel, so indispensable to the safe use 
of chain for cable. Brown’s shackles were placed at intervals of 


the first of them was tried in the Penelope, a vessel which had been 


voyage to and from the West Indies. He considered that through 
having the chain cable he was able to pring her into the Thames 
three weeks before the arrival of any of the vessels with which he 
had been in company in entering the Channel. They had to keep 
under sail on the ebb tide, whereas he had been able to stand in from 
mid channel on the last quarter of the flood and ride out the ebb at 
anchor, which was only possible with an iron cable. Samuel Brown 
also succeeded in introducing iron cables into the Royal Navy. In 
consequence of a report written by him to the Navy Board, a com- 
mittee was appointed, and as a result of their investigation two ships 
of the line, the Namur and the Monarch, the frigate Crescent, and 
the sloop Alonzo, were each supplied with two bower iron cables of 
100 fathoms each. In 1811 a further step was taken by a general 
order being issued for the supply of iron cables to all vessels stationed 
in open roadsteads at Yarmoutn, Leith, Liver; 1, Portsmouth and 
the Thames, where hempen cables might be liable to injury from ice, 
or from passing ships. The general adoption of irou cables m the 
Royal Navy was, however, a matter of time, and hempen cables were 
carried, if not used in the navy until wooden ships gave place to 


iron. 

In 1813 further improvements were made in the manufacture of 
cables by Thomas Burton of London. The stud link, pretty nearly 
as it now exists, isdue to him; and he divided with Samuel Brown 
the chain cable trade of the River Thames for some years. 

About the same time with Burton’s invention, a well-known Tyne 
firm, at present known as Hawks, Crawshay & Sons, had been so far 
concerned in the nanufacture o* chain cable as to put down a testing 
machine able to work up to 90 tons strain. They also commenced to 
make stud link cables, the consequence being a suit for an infringe- 
ment of Burton’s patent, ultimately compromised. The particulars 
collected by Mr. Traill of rep>rts from masters of vessels in 
which chain cables were first used are interesting, as showing the 
disadvantages attending the employment of the old hempen cable, 
and also the reluctance of both the government and private owners 
to trust the new material. It was not till 1823 that some vessels built 
on the Wear had their entire outfit of chain, and two years later some 
ships were sent away from that port with no hempen cables. 

In the early days of chain mavufacture the links had been made 
by the plain but tedious process of cutting a piece of bolt or bar 
iron to the length required, and then bending in places after suc- 
cessive heats in a common. smith’s fire, four heats being required 
to form the turns for each link and two heats fur scarfing. In 1816, 
however, Samuel Brown introduced the mandril, by means of which 
the bolt or bar iron, as it left the rolls where it was manufactured, 
was at once wound round in a spiral coil. It only then remained to 
cut it in pieces, and each link was ready formed for scarfing. By 
this improvement not only was much labor saved, but the danger 
obviated of injury to the metal by successive heats. Mr. Traill traces 
at length the gradual spread of the trade to most of the places where 
it is now carried on; he also describes several unsuccessful proposals 
for alterations in the shape of links and mode of manufacture. One 
of the former appears somewhat eo of notice. In 1828 a patent 
was taken out tor the construction of links, thickened considerably 
at the ends. Cables so designed would, Mr. Traill shows, last very 
much longer than that made in the ordinary way. Nearly all the 
wear on cable js where the Jinks rub sach other at the ends, and 
chain is often seen which js there neaply worn through, while at the 
same time it has hardly deteriorated at all in the middle of the link, 

ly will hardly be believed that up fo the year 1836 underwriters 


of character, but always seemed out of sorts with her lot. In these 
up to the reprehensible traits of the whole 
family of American centerboard vessels. Knowing the contrary and 


and the tomboy and her crew got along well together. One thing 
was awkward for the lone sailor. If caught out after dark or in 
want of something below, it was dangerous to leave the stick to fill 
or light lamps or to get a bite or afresh chart. In light weather with 
one. But in a channel with passing vessels or in 

puffy winds the risk was great. Not that the Coot was necessarily in 
danger of capsizing. but she would round up and pay off on the other 
tack with such speed that collision, beaching, a knockdown after 
losing way or sternboard in irons and a circus in general was the 
Nor was lashing the helm an escape, as 
the yacht was not steady enough on her course to be under control. 
Heaving-to a catboat is supposed to be effected by easing away sheet 
and fastening down the helm. But that requires deadening the way 
The Coot, for example, would at 
once turn tail to wind after losing steerage way, and swevp up ina 
quarter-mile circle, go about and repeat on tne other tack, frisky 
In spite of being stiffer 

than the common run of ber kind, a light breeze would lay the Coot 
rail-to, and a wind of nice sailing strength would send the water 
pouring along the lee gangway, while the dust would fly over the 
weather bow and aft into the he:msman’s face at every bit of sea 
As soon as the boat began to pitch, sailing became a 
to a dead 
very much 
short in point of efficiency compared to a hull fashioned more on cut- 
ter principles. In fact, when the Coot would have to lie at her moor- 
ings from sheer inability to accomplish anything to windward, a 
heavier, deeper and narrower boat could be putting in good licks to 
her next destination without bardship to vessel or crew. The Coot 
would come down into a sea with a blow and a squash, shattering the 
wave and scattering soap suds far and wide, bringing up with a thud, 
atthe same time tossing her boom about in the most ungainly and 
unprofitable manner, when a cutter nrodel would simply bow grace- 
to the oncoming roller, but continue 
about her business in steady fashion as though nothing had happened. 
It was the difference between a boat evolved from smooth water sail- 
with unruly conditions, There was no 
help for it but to make the best of the bargain and tickle the Coot 
along on her voyage as fine weather warranted. In her light draft 
she had the advantage for spending the night or a gale ona “— flat, 

Co. PK. 


and Jsabella held by her cable, but a whole tier of ships made fast to 
, their hempen cables having been cut by the ice. 
Flinn also constructed a machine for testing cable, and the firm 
which he originated continued to manufacture cable till within the 


afterward Sir Samuel, Brown. To him may be attributed the in- 


2% fathoms, and his cable was formed of short twisted links. In 1809 


captured from the French, and which he himself commanded on a 


Chester, Cardiff and Glasgow. The only establishment in the country 
not un‘er their management is that at Sunderland, which is under 
the River Wear Commissioners. Mr. Traill gives fac-similes of the 
certificatee, in colored ink, issued by each separate testing-house, he 
also has taken the trouble to collect an acount of the names and 
marks used by every testing-house which has existe? since the first 
legislation upon cables, so that by consulting his work it is possible 
to identify the test of any old chain on which the marks are distinct, 

Legislation on chain cables began in 1864, and it was then 
enacted that after June, 1865, it should, be unlawful for makers or 
dealers to sell unproved chain cables or anchors, Other Acts 
affecting the question were passed in 1864, 1871, 1872, and 1874, 
the latter giving certain powers to the Board of Trade to make 
alterations by Order in Council in the tests which had been 
prescribed in detail in the Act of 1871. Mr. Traill gives the text 
of all the Acts and of the Order in Cuuncil, with the schedules of 
the tests for each thickness of chain. The legal test consists of 
breaking and tensile strain, the tensile being from 67 per cent in 
small to 72 per cent. in large cables of the breaking strain in the case 
of stud-link chain. In short.link chain, or chain without studs, the 
tensile strength is half the srenking strain. It is prescribed that 
from every length of fifteen fathoms brought to be proved the tester 
shall first select and cut off a piece of three links and subject it to 
the prescribed breaking strain. If this piece fail a second piece of 
three links shall be cut off, and if it also fail the length is condemned. 
If either the first or second piece of three lenghts stand the breaking 
test the length is subjected to the tensile strain, and if this be passed 
satisfactorily it is stamped as passed. It is cousidered by the super- 
intendents of proving houses tnat a piece of cable has failed to with- 
stand the breaking strain if any flaw, crack or fracture in any one of 
the three links is developed by it. Inthe event of any small fault 
appearing under the teusile strain of such a character as not to indi- 
cate a vital defect, repairs may be made on the premises of the 
proving establishment, and after this the length must be again put 
under the tensile strain. The chain may on no account be taken 
away forrepair, The theory of the 7 system of tests is that the 
breaking test proves the quality of the iron in the cable, but at the 
same time inflicts fatalinjury upon the links subject to it; and the 
tensile test is sufficient to b out any defects in manufacture, such 
as imperfect welds, ete. Cn this point Mr. Traill makes some useful 
remarks upon the injudicious practice, sometimes admitted, of using 
the vessel’s new chains to check her in launching, it being the case 
that very great strains are brought'upon them, often enough to inflict 
permanent injury, which may or may not be visible. 

He also, for simular reasons, deprecates the practice of some manu- 
facturers, of themselves subjecting cables to a much higher strain 
than the prescribed tensile test before the chain leaves their wo: ks, 
and in order to make sure of its passing the official test. 

Mr. Traill is evidently of opinion that the legislation upon the sub- 
ject of cables and anchors is wise and has had good results; he is, 

owever, quite awake to the fact that such legislation is not all gain, 
that shipowners are too often led by it to give up troubling about 
their cables further than to make sure that they have passed the test. 
That being all that is necessary, their only care is to get the cheapest 
ground tackie possible, and hence, in spite of very stringent legisla- 
tion, cables and anchors are often very inferior to what a slightly 
greater expenditure of money would make them. This is only what 
is to be expected; legislation on the matter may be necessary, but it 
cannot prove to be an unmixed good. — 

Thus in stud cables, while the stud is an essential feature of the 
cable, there is considerable latitude as to its size; it may be some- 
what smaller than is desirable without affecting the result of the test, 
and on the other hand, if it be larger than necessary, the statutory 
test applied to the cable is not increased as would be the case for 
a comparatively small increase in the diameter of the iron in the 
curved link. If, then, the maker is paid by weight for his cable, he 
will frequently be very liberal in the matter of studs, which cost 
him little and for which the shipowner has to pay in the increased 
weight of the chain, and also has to carry as useless weight in the 
ship. If payment 1s made by length, or for the total outfit, then 
the studs are made hghter than is desirable. Mr. Traill gives 
tables showing for each size of chain the size stud desirable, and 
he also gives another column showing what is, in his opinion, vhe 
mivimum size stud admissible. These and other common defects 
in chains are illustrated in series of beautifully drawn plates at the 
end of the work. One frequent fault in cable is when the end of 
the link has too quick a curve, so that the part of the adjoining 
link bears on the side instead of on the end. Tbe straim has thus 
a tendency to open the links, besides which there 1s a liability to 
jamming of the cable. Some links of cable are faulty because of 
the curve in the middle being too flat, in fact sometimes a straight 
line or even hollow. In that case the chain is liable to damage if 
a cross strain is brought upon a link, its strength due to form being 
much diminished. Joining shackles are fully illustrated, as are 
also anchor shackles; and while we are on this part of the subject 
we may perhaps remark upon the generally magnificent get-up of 
the drawings and letterpress. No expense has been spared, either 
for paper or engraving, and it appears pretty certain that Mr. 
Traill cannot expect any pecuniary return for hisarduous labor. We 
cannot think it possible that his lavish expenditure will ever be re- 
couped by any possible sale of the book; it is indeed evident that his 
work is con amore. 

One chapter of the work is devoted to a consideration of the quality 
of iron from which cables are made. It is shown that mapy ver 
diverse kinds of iron are used with advantage, and as the result of his 
extensive experience, M. Traill merely prescribes that the iron should 
have a breaking strain of about 23 tons = square incb, with a con- 
traetion at the point of fracture of about 43 per ceut. of its sectional 
area, and an elongation in a length of ten inches of 23 to 30 per cent , 
according to the size of theiron. If such iron be used, the strength 
of stud chains under a steady tensile strain may be expected to be 
1.5 to 1.8 that of the bar from which they are made; that is, the 
link is .5to .2short of the strength of the double bar. If below the 
mioimum, tne work may be considered to be of bad quality, and, on 
the other hand, greater strength than the maximum stated is very 
rarely realized. 

Mr. Traili gives several tables of prices of chain cables from 1811 to 
1883; in the former year they ized as much as £60 per ton, but 
from 1815 to 1843 the price gradually declined to £14. Since that date 
it has fluctuated with the price of iron and the general condition of 
trade in the country. The maximum since 1843 was in 1874, and in 
1883 the maker whose prices are given in the table referred to. was 
realizing from £12 103. upwards. A list is also given of all the firms 
engaged in the manufacture of chain cables in Great Britaiv, with a 
short history of each. Twenty-seven firms are mentioned, of which 
twenty have works in the Black Country, three on the Tyne, two at 
Sunderland, one at Pontypridd, and one at Greenock. The firm which 
has been longest engaged in the manufacture is that of Brown, Lenox 
& Co., originated by Sir Samuel Brown, whose works were first at 
Narrow street, Ratcliff, afterwards in the Borough, near Waterloo 
Bridge, and then at Millwall. Their works at Pontypridd, near Car- 
aiff, were started in 1818. 

The extent of the chain cable manufacture may be judged of from 
the fact that from the early part of 1873, when the Testing Act came 
into operation, until the latter part of 1843, a period of about eleven 
years, something like one hundred and sixty-five thousand tons of 
chain, representing a Jength of about three thousand six hundred 
miles and a value of nearly two-and-a-half millions sterling, have 
been certified as complying with the legal tests,.Nautic ut Maga; 
sine, Ae Meta } ? 4 
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A HANDY SPORTINC LAUNCH. 


Editor Forest and Srream: 

I send you drawings of the Greenwing, a small launch built for 
sportsmen, purely for sporting purposes. = Messrs. Powell & Doug- 
las, of Waukegan, Ill. She is owned by Col. B. H. Polk, of Lincoln, 
Neb., Mr. A. Warner, and the writer, of Vicksburg. Miss. Her length 
is 274¢ft., beam 6ft. The hull is the work of Mr. C. W. Connett, in 
employ ol Messrs. Powell & Douglas, and is a faithful piece of work- 
manship. The model is as graceful as the greenwing teal itself, the 
material is of the best of its kind, and the fittings neat and strong. 
The keel is white oak, frame of the same and steam bent. The boiler 
is an upright tubular, 42 2in. flues, steel, 30x60in., the plates having a 
tensile strength of 55,000lbs., and has all the necessary fixtures, such 
as cocks, glass gauge, steam gauge, whistle, pop safety valve 
and fusible plug. It is fed by a Hancock inspirator, and also a snug 
little pump which is worked by an eccentric upon the shaft. The 
engine has a 5x6iin. cylinder. wheel is 30in., is well below the 
waterline and extends below the keel, where it gets good purchase on 
the water and is not so liable to be interfered with by drift wood. 
The one objection is the draft, which will occasionally annoy us, it 
being 40in. at the bottom of iron shoe under the wheel. This shoe is 
about 15in. broad and serves as a protection to the wheel against 
fouling. Curtains extend all the way around the canopy, so that the 
severest storm can be comfortably shut out. There is provision for 
sleep’ forward and aft by making down beds on a level with the 
seats. Four persons can be accommodated, though generally for 
camping a tent will be used, and the boat resorted to only in cases of 
emergency. 

Before shipment to this point the Greenwing was tried on the lake 
at Waukegan, by the makers. In a heavy sea with fifteen men aboard 
she is reported to have behaved admirably and ran fast, giving a 
—— of making ten miles per hour under favorable cirsumstances. 

he was shipped through to this point by rail and attracted no little 
attention in her elevated position on the car after arriving here. She 
is just launched. Our trial here is not sufficient to make a report on 
as to speed, as the boiler is not yet thoroughly washed out, and, in 
consequence, foams some, and the engine waszts use to limber it up. 
She is very steady in the water, and answers to the call of the pilot 
wheel admirably, and we hope for the ten miles after a bit. 

With this little steam launch we will be able to reach points of 
ipterest to the sportsmen at any time we may desire to go. Duck 
shooting in the winter season is generally very here. The 
Greenwing is to take us near the localities of their feeding grounds. 
We also bought of Messrs. & Powell Douglas one of their white cedar 
“Boss” hunting boate, especially made for duck shooting. It is an 
odd looking concern and looks more like a snow shoe than a boat. 
This boat is very flat, light draft, easy to conceal, and we have a 
notion that she will prove a good one for our use. We have also a 
good skiff 4x20ft., with two pairs of oars, which will carry comfort- 
ably four persons and their outfit of decoys, etc. Weide le 

VicksBuRG, Miss., Nov. 9. 


NOTES FROM THE DELAWARE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On my return from a late a a I was surprised to find maby im- 
portant alterations in yachts already completed. Mr. Collins, of this 
place, has lengthened Dr. H.’s Sea Gull with a long sightly fantail, 
that in a great measure dispels her former bulky appesarance. But 
while the after body helps out the rotundity of a barrel-shaped mid- 
ship section, it brings out by comparison very conspicuously the 
fault of a bad entrance. Some years ago she was a fine little cat 
yacht, perfect in every detail of form and rig, and I almost envied 
the Doctor the possession of so fine a craft. That gentleman, how- 
ever, fell deeply in love with the yaw] rig as a cruiser, and submitted 
to my inspection drawings of the sail plan, etc. I disapproved, and 
sorry I was to see her hauled overland from Humes’s sparyard to 
Collins’s shop to have twelve inches of topside piled up on her like 
a haystack. It was this excessive freeboard that caused her to foun- 
der at sea, a description of which appeared in ForEsT AND STREAM at 
the time. I doubt very much if this would have occurred in her nor- 
mal condition. With so much weight above her loadline and so little 
below, it became necessary to place iron outside on her keel; this, 
from her flat round form, did little or no good, and again the ‘‘doc- 
tor” is called upon to save the dying patient. Before she leaves Col- 
lins’s yard I would respectfully suggest that she be lengthened five 
feet forward, with long, easy-curved lines. Then it would not be a 
bad scheme during her ‘‘doctoring”’ to shim her down and make her 
two feet (at least) deeper in the submerged body. By this time suf- 
ficient data will have been stored away in the deep recesses, and 
enough money spent to build an Irex. 

Our yachtsmen are running riot over long tlaring sterns, no matter 
if all else is out of keeping, and “‘fantails” will hereafter be found on 
“creek flats,” scows, floating boat bouses and bay windows, I am 
told rafts are now so constructed. The long, slab-sided Minerva and 
the big bellied Olga each will sport a tail next year. Two ‘“tuck-ups’’ 
are now being built all tail. And so, like lead on the keel, we fall 
into excesses and hopelessly drop in the wake of big fish with the 
longest tail, as Biddy would do with the fashion trail. Now and then 
we meet with a pleasing exception. For instance, Mr. Colburn’s 
Venitzia has been lengthened aft by Collins and is nearly completed. 
This, however, makes this ~*~ rearly perfect, all parts of the form 
being in keeping. and the job is a credit to the mechanic who did it. 
She is a beautiful yacht, and the fastest by odds of any on the Dela- 
ware. I will send you memoranda of my bay trip in another letter. 

Cooper’s Pornt, Dec. 1. R. G. WILKINS. 


CORRECTIONS IN LIST OF RACES. 


Aug. 29. B.Y.C. add sweepstakes for second and third classes, 4 
starters: Mirage 1. 
29. Island Park, Osh.Y.C. Hattie 1. 
July 31. Sing Sing. Alice J. 1, Cora 2 
Aug. —. “Carrie Morgan beat Hattie. 
match of Aug. 25. 
Sept. 4. Osh.Y.C. Third class: Mary 1, Sylvia 2. 
Oct. 7. N.H.Y.C. Derby Cup: Happy Thought beats Marguerite 
by default. Special prize: Happy Thought. 
Aug. 25. Mich. Y.C. Jennie J. wins, Partridge ruled out. * 
5. Burlington Y.C. Open Championship Race. 7 starter 
Sharpie wins one leg. 
26. Burlington Y.C. Second Race. 9 starters: Lulu ties 
tl 
July 28. B.S.Y.C. 6starters: Edith 1, Cynthia 2. 
Aug. 10. B.S.Y.C.—Five starters: Edith 1, Alice 2. 
24 B.S.Y.C.—Five starters: Alice 1, Vixen 2. 
Sept. 7. B.S.Y.C.—Seven starters: Edith 1, Tantavy 2. Cynthia 3. 
Series of matches: Edith beat Alice. 
15. BurlingtonY.C.—Third race, 6 starters: Lulu wins second 


leg. 

23. Bridgeport.—Match. Americus beats Moll Pitcher. 

29. <n ’ acti, Atalanta B.Y.C.. beats Nomad 

30. K.Y.C.—Dandy ruled out, prize to Maggie. 

7. Riverton.—Three starters: Josephine 1. 

10. Buf.Y C.—Turk 1, E. B. Jewett 2, tipple 3. 

17. J.C.—Keels. 4 starters: Judith 1, Zetta2. Centerboards, 5 
starters: Phallas 1, Fanny 2. 

July 4. Point Clear.—Lorena took second prize in catboat class. 
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LAUNCH OF THE CHICAGO.—On Dec. 5 the third of the new 
cruisers building for the Government, the Chicago. was launched at 
Jobn Roach’s yard at Chester, Pa. Work was suspended on the 
vessel for some time, but has lately been resumed by the Navy De- 
pore, which will finish the vessel, and she was launched under 
its direction. She went off the ways about 11:30 A. M., and as she 
touched the water was christened by Miss Edith Cleborne, daughter 
of Dr. Cleborne, United States Medical Examiner, who broke a bottle 
of champagne over her bows. At the same time three birds—a 
thrush, a canary and an oriole—were liberated, in accordance with 
an old Japanese custom. The new vessel is 315ft. between perpendic. 
ulars, 324ft. din. over all, 48ft. 2in. beam, 19ft. draft and 4,500 tons 
displacement. Her motive power consists of two compound beam 
engines, each driving a scrcw. The hull is of steel, 9-16in. thick, 
double plated about the waterline, and the rudder and steering 
are below water. She will be barkentine rigged and will carry ce 
8in. breechloading rifles, six 6in—one 6in. on each bow—two 5in. aft, 
and six Hotchkiss revolving cannon. Her fuel will carry her 6,000 
miles at 10 knots. 


STEAM YACHTS FOR SALE.—We have received from Messrs. 
Field & Young, shipbrokers, No. 6 State s New York, their 
quarterly list of steam vessels for sale, among which are some 
steam yachts of various sizes, from large cruising craft to 
steam launches. Messrs. Field & Young can furnish almost any class 
of steam vessel that may be uired, either for sale or charter, and 
also plans and estimates for b 2 


YACHTING NOTES.—The Atalanta Y. C. will hold their last meet- 
ing for 1885 on Dec. 14....American Y. C—On Dec. 1a was 
held at the club rooms at which the cups won last summer were on 
exhibition, as well as a design for the $10,000 challenge cup which the 
club propose to offer for international competition ....Leoaa, Wallin 
& Gorman, at Bay Ridge, are repairing the schooner Leona. 
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GENESTA IN AMERICA.—Sec. Minton of the New York Y. C., has 
lately received the following letter from Mr. J. Beavor-Webb, which 
speaks for itself: 18 Cranley Gardens, 8. W., London. Nov. 12, 1285. 
—Desr Mr. Minton: Many thanks for yours of the 2d. I have Sir 
Richard’s and Sir Wiiliam’s authority for saying that such a report, 
that we thought we had been slighted. received no attention, or 
had been im sas A treated, is utterly false and absurd. ne and all 
of us were delighted with the treatment we received from the New 
York Y.C. and the Americans. I don’t think any of us saw more 
than one copy of the Spirit of the Times, which I hear has been very 
bad. It distinctly lied as to Mr. Forbes’s conversation with Tams. as 
is —_ by its re on Puritan; but all sueh wiiting to us comes 
under the head of ‘‘garbage;” it breaks no bones, and so far as we 
are concerned makes no enemies. I feel sure that the Jarge majority 
of the Americans do not believe what has been written in tne Spirit 
of the Times, and believe that we, as sportsmen, went to America to 
meet the American yachtsmen and have a good time; which we 
certainly had to our heart’s content. We are deeply sensible of the 
consideration shown to Sir Richard during his illness by all American 
yachtsmen. Yours very sincerely, J. Beavon-~Wess. 


ASHORE ON THE HOOK.—For some time past the new british 
steamer Waikna bas been in New York fitting out for a winter cruise 
to the West Indies. Ali preparations being completed she dropped 
down to rr last week, where her owners, Resrs. 8. M. Cauld- 
wellard A. T. Clark, with the wife of the latter, joined her. On Sun- 
day last she got under way and ran down the Bay, but the wind was 
so heavy that they ran inside the Hook and anchored. in the after- 
noon the wind shifted to N.W., blowing a gale all night and causing 
the yacht to drag her anchor and go ashore. Mr. and Mrs. Clark and 
Mr. Cauldwell were taken off by the crew of Life Saving Station No.1. 
The vessel lies easily and can be readily hauled off. 

UTCWANA.—Rear-Ccommodore Connor, American Y. C., has sold 
his steeém yacht Utowana to Mr. E. V. Thayer, of Boston. 

GENESTA’S CUP.—The English Custom authorities have levied a 
duty of $200 on the cups Genesta won here. 


SAN FRANCISCO.-The schconer Aggie has been purchased for 
$6,000 by Captain White | 


Canoeing. 
. — all eommunications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co, 











AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


QECRFTARY~ Dr. ©. A. Neidé, Schuylerville, N.Y. Candidates for 
\) membership must torward their names, with $3 for initiation fee 
and first year’s dues, to the secretary, who will present names to the 
the executive committee. Money sbeuld be sent by registered letter 
or money order. 


N. Y. C. C. CHALLENGE CUP. 


> TERS in answer to those accompanying the “Conditions” (pub- 
lished in our issue of Nov. 5) sent to the secretary of the Royal 
Cc. C., London, England, and Messrs, Tredwen ard Baden-Powell: 
11 BuckINeHAM STREET, ' 
Lonpon, W. C., 18th Nov., 1885. § 
Cc. oye Vaux, Esq., Sec. New York C. C.: 

Sir—i laid your letter of 30th October before the committee of the 
Royal C. C., and am desired to thank you in their behalf for the very 
generous offer made by your club of an international challenge cup. 

My committee think that the modification of Condition 3 would be 
advisable, as probably two of our best canoeists may both wish to 
compete, and it would be rather an invidious task to nominate either 
of them the authorized representative. 

Could not the condition be altered to read ‘‘An equal number of 
eanoes from each club to sail in any race”? 

I have sent a copy of your letter to the Field, which will be the best 
method of ventilating the sul:ject in this country. and will doubtless 
draw forth suggestions which may be of practical utility to the canoe- 
ing community at home and abroad. 

Tam, sir, very truly yours, 
T. G. F. Winsmr, Sec. R. C. C, 





3 PAPER BUILDINGS, TEMPLE. i 
Lonpon, E. C., Nov. 12, 1885. } 
C. Bowyer Vaux, Esq., N. Y. C. C.: 

Dear Mr. Vavx—l am very much obliged for the kind expressions 
that you give me in your lettter of-the 30th October. 1 nave fixed 
that nothing which I can move shall prevent me visiting New York 
and the A.C. A. next. August and September. I had intended a 
eruise of an extensive nature in my yacht, the Pearl, 175 tons; but she 
shall remain on her winter berth and I snall be free, I think, to get 
together some of our best men and come over with our canoes. 

As to these canoes, you will see shortly in Forest AND STREAM that 
Iam moving the Royal C. C. to adopt the A. C. A. rules. as I consider 
they patronize the best form of canoe for general work. Ourrules 
have in times gone by admitted canoes almost verging on the sailing 
boat. To keep up a good front in racing many of us have had to 
build up to these rules, but not from choice. 

My new Nautilus of 1885 is a direct cast back toward the older rela- 





committee to-night, and your letter in Fores? anp Stream of Nov. 5. 
First, I beg to express my hearty thanks for the cordial invitation 
which your club has issued to English canoeists, and to assure you 
of the great pleasure which the prospect of oa meets next 
season affords me. Second, availing myself of the suggestion that 
the p) oposed conditions of contest for your challenge cup are subject 
to suggestions for modification, I venture to suggest an alteration in 
No. 3, to the effect that instead of limiting the contest to two canoes, 
the contestants should be limited to an equal number of canoes from 
the chajlenging and the challenged club. I make this suggestion 
because it appears probable that Mr. Baden-Powell will be in Amer- 
ica at the same time as myself. andif you can enter two American 
canoes against us, neither of us will be under the painful necessity 
of spoiling the other’s sport. If you do not comply with my sugges- 
tion it will — be necessary for us to sail a series of matches 
here, the winner receiving the authority of his club to chalienge on 
behalf of the Royal (.C., and the loser being debarred from the 
competition. 

Trusting that my ees may meet with the approval of your 
committee, and again thanking your club for its kind consideration, 
I am, dear sir, yours truly, FE. B. TREDWEN. 

Ata meeting of the N. Y.C.C. Cup Committee held Dec. 3, tLe 
above letters were read and discussed, and it was decided to modify 
the conditions originally published, as follows: First, To accept a 
challenge from but one club in a season, the first one sending in a 
challenge. Seccnd, To aliow three men from the challenging club 
to enter the races; three men representing the challenged club to 
sail against them; the same cavoes to compete in all the races; best 
two out of three to win the cup for either club for the year. Each 
canoe winning to receive a flag asa token of such win. The club 
winning to be responsible for the cup. There is to objection to a 
member keeping it at home if allowed to by his club. ‘third, Dates 
to be mutualjiy agreed upon for the races. It is perhaps unpecessary 
to state that the course to be selected for the coming race will be one 
in which the New York members will have no advantage on account 
of familiarity with tides and currents. It will be on waters where 
steamers and sailing craft cannot interfere with the racers, and 
where all the conditions of wind and water will be as fair to one as 
another. 

The revised conditions follow: 

1, The canoes competing must come within the limits defined by 
the N. Y. C. C. rules. 

2. The cup is to be held as a perpetual challenge trophy. 

3. The competition is open to not more than three aut! orized rep- 
resentatives of any canoe club sailing under foreign colors, as mapy 
canoes representing the N. Y. C. C. as come from the foreign club. 

4. Two victories to be necessary to either win cr hold the cup, the 
same canoes omer in each. 

5. The races to be sailed on the waters cf the club holding the cup. 

6. Races sailed in the United States to be contested on New York 
Bay under the auspices of the N. Y. C. C. 

7. The distance sailed over in each race must not be less than eight 
nor more than ten miles, and within a time limit of three hours. 

8. The races must be sailed at a time mutually —— upon be- 
tween the first club challenging and the holders of the cup; but one 
series of 1aces to be sailed in any one year and between two clubs. 

9. The N. Y. C. C. rules to govern the races; these are practically 
identical with all canoeing and yachting rules, 

10. The cup must in all cases be held by the club and not by its 
representative. Should the club holding the cup dissolve its o1gani- 
zation, the cup will then revert to the N. Y. C. C. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SAILING CANOES. 


D° THE present rules of the A. C. A. for the classification of sailing 

canoes meet the requirements of the Association, and are they 
fair and just? The writer propounds this question for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the members of the A. C. A. to the diversity 
ot dimensions of canoes that can be and are entered on even terms in 


either sailing class of the A. C. A. under the present rules, 


The rule for Class A allows the entry of canoes 16ft.x26in. and 14ft. 


x26in. in the same race. The rule for Class B allows the entry of 
canoes 16ft.x30in. and 14ft. 2in.x2634in., and if the writer correctly ivter- 
prets the rule, it further admits from the smallest canoe in Class A to 
acanoe 17ft.x28iin. in the same race, and allon eventerms. Yet 
while the diversity of dimensions mentioned is allowed in both classes, 
a@ canoe 16lgft x30¥6 


in. is ruled out entirely. 
The Association rule requires that a canoe to compete in any of the 


races of the A.C. A. must be sharp at both ends, with no caunter 
stern or transom, and must be capable of being efficiently paddled by 
one man. Then why rule out from the privilege of competing for a 
prize and record in the sailing races of the A. C. A. any canoe that 
meets the requirements of the Association? Canoeists differ in their 
tastes, and different localities require different types of canoes. In 
place of encouraging our canoeists to build racing canoes to fit the 
class rule, induce them to build canoes to suit their own tastes and the 
requirements of the locality they reside in by adopting sailing rules 
that will fairly classify any canoe within the requirements of the 
Association that may be brought to the meet should the owner desire 
to enter the sailing races. It is certainly unjust to debar any from 
that privilege. 


The writer respectfully submits to the members of the A. C. A. for 


their consideration the following rules for the classification of sailing 
canoes of the A. C. A., believing that these rules will give a more 
equitable classification than the present rules admit of: 


Class A, Division I.— Length, under 15ft.; beam, not over 29in. 
Class A, Division Il.—Length, under 15ft.; beam, greater than 2¥in. 


and less than 33in. 


Class B, Division L—Length, not less than 15ft: nor greater than 


16ft. 6uy.; beam, one-sixth the lepgth or greater, but less than 33in. 


Class B, Division I1.—Lergth, not less than 15ft. nor greater than 


17ft.: beam, less than one-sixth the length. 


lt will be seen from the above rules that no considerable variation 


in length or beam will exist in — of the divisions; that every sail- 
ing canoe “that can be efficiently led_ 
classified and can be entered in only one division. 


paddled by one man” is fairly 








tives, Nautilus 3 and 4, and now I am working all I know to pass still CLASS A. 
more restrictions, so as to keep canoes as canoes. I am movinga 2 ; : = 
limit to sail area; a limit of 60 pounds for ne: a senior and 
junior qualification on winning three first prizes. flags only to seniors Division I. Diviston II. 
unless a private prize is attached to the race; a distinctive challenge 
—— Sa ~ a cup, a of a or = on it, | - 259 =the ao 
so that when a man loses the cup hes the honor of showin; y 
when and how often he held it; also, I propose to allow water ballast Name. Length. Beam. Name. Length Beam. 
in no-ballast or limited-weight races. : 4 =. a 
Lam, with others, objecting to these unsportsmanlike and uncruis- 
able things, ‘‘side deck flaps.’’ They ruin the boat and give an un- Ft. In. In, Ft. In Tn. 
fair advantage to the man who monkeys up to windward; where | +Nirvana........., 14 0 27 PIO WOGT oa 586 ce 13 11 B26 
those who have fairly laid side decks have either to sit on deck or lie | Day Dream...... 14 1 26 ¢Thetis......... 14 4 304 
below. However, they are not many in number, so can be stopped— | +Lady Jane....... 14 1 26 TROGIR. occ ceces 14 5 3016 
three only, I believe. +Bertha........ 1142) B SERRED. 505605 146 30 
I shall be very much obliged ie will send me the New York C.C. | }Star.............. 14 2 29 tKatrina ee se ; 31 
rules, when they are vane for 1886. +Beatrice 14 2 29 
Now, a word as to conditions of the New York cup: tIrex . 14 6 27 
As to No. 3—Suppose the R. C. C. and the (say) Clyde and (say) | +Gnuz asi ie 273g 
Canada challenge? I suppose the first challenge will race, andif he | +Nereid..... sect we 2816 
win, the second challenge then race him, etc., at same place and as | *Nettie....... wa-of 24 2 8 
near as may be same time, or race him on his club’s water? | 
No. 8—The fourth month from challenge seems a difficulty. as you 7 > 
may have a challenge from Cansda for June, from the Clyde for July, CLASS B. 
from R. C. C. for August, etc. Is there not some fall regatta time | —— ear rae —= [Se 
handy after A. C. A. meet, and allow challenges to come in “at least 
four months previously”? _ Drvisten I. Drvision II. 
_No. 10—Surely if a man wins the cup he is entitled to keep it at home 
(@ la yacht club cups), his club being responsible to the N. Y. C. C. ! : 
Led LS safety, otherwise it would be stowed away at the cinb Name. Length. Beam. Name. Lengt’, Beam. 
Ihave every desire, of course, to race for your cup, but find a diffi- — > | ee 
culty under No. 8; as, for instance, if I challenge now the race must f 
be sailed in February.; or if I do not challenge now, somebody else— | ,.. ; Ft. In. In. Ft. Tn. 
say a povice—may rush in and challenge at his own time, and thus | {Sophronia....... 15 0 | 30 tIrene.......... | 2734 
cu: one out, supposing him to be authorized by his club. tlvertia......... (6 0] 3 *Dido ........... | 15 a 
I for one should have no objection to race against adozen. We | ;Lorelei ......... 15 0 30 §Corinne.........) 15 | 29 
have to for the R. C. C. cup, which is fixed toa time and place, and | +Flit............. 15 0 | 80 || $SeaBea.... ..' 15 | 295% 
challengers have to come there. ¢Marion B........ 15 0 | 30% 16 26 
However, these are really small matters, and all I hope is we may | }Grebe 1% 0 31 16 24 
have a fine breeze, a large entry, and sport will result undoubtedly. 1% 0 | 3 16 30 
So whatever may be settled as to details, I now forward your letter to 15 3 3088 16 30 
our R. C. C. Secretary, T. G. F. Winser, Esq., 11 Buckingham street, 15 2 16 30 
Strand, London, W. C., and at same time request him to place my 1 2 | 3 
name before the next meeting for nomination by the R. c C. as its 1 6 | 31 
authorized representative, the challenge to be sent in in such time as _ oe ied 
may Somng ss date of race to September. My reason for this date is 
that it will be as much as I can do to get over in time for A. C. A. * Class A, 1884 + Class A. 1885. 
meet; but after that time is more open. § Class B, 1885. ¢ Class B. 1885. 


Of course this is all highly egotistical; but if only one can go in I'm 
not going to let any others *“‘cut me out at the —. 
With kindest wishes to the canoers of New York, very truly yours, 
WARINGTON BADEN-POWELL. 








OrmsBy VILLA, GRovE Roab, t 
Kina@sTon-on-THamMBs, 17th November, 1885. § 
C. Bowyer Vaux, Secretary New York C. C.: 


jetter from Com, 


Of the merit of these rules the reader may judge for himself from 


the appended classification. made up mostly from entries at the A. 
©, A. meet of 1885. Those from the entries of the meet of 1884 were 
selected to illustrate more plainly the improvement in classification. 


Lone SHANKS. 


{Like a motion to adjourn, a discussion of measurement rules is 
always in order, and the above suggestions offer an ingenious plan. 
Nearly all members of the A.'C. A-, however, dis) of the matter 
Sir—I have the pleasure te.address you with reference to the | by an affirmative answer to ‘‘Longshanks’s’’,question, as there is now 

Munroe te the Royal C. C., which | heard read in | little complaint about the rules. They do meet the full requiremen ts 





°f the Association, they’work perfectly in respect to racing, and th 
encourage the building of the two sizes of canoes best fitted for we. 
eral cruising. and they have proved fair in practice. The confusion 
that onee prevailed in uence of a great diversity of sizes has 
now entirely disappeared and each year the boats are approaching 
more nearly to a standard size in each class, 15x 28 and 1530, which 
sizes seem to be the best both for racing and cruising. The only boat 
disbarred in 1884 was one built with 2e overhang which 
increased ber length over all and which Was finally sawed off. This 
year one or two boats were thrown into other classes by being over 
or under the limit through the fault of the builder, but no complaint 
was made. The rules provide for the boats that are present and the 
Association is ready to add new classes as soon as the necessity for 
their formationis apparent. It has been proposed to add aC class 
of larger boats, but none have yet been present at the meets or have 
made apy application fora class. The leading canoeists are well con- 
te nt with the dimensions which the rules, especiallythe average prizes, 
encourage; the boats of odd sizes are built by amateurs, novices and 
men who are not in the Association and care nothing for its 
rules. It is true that a 1626 and 1426 canoe would be 
admitted to the same class, but practicaily the class has 
been made up of boats 14x26 to 27in., the two I6!t. boats noted 
above being open Canadian canoes, and in another year we 
may expect to see Class A entries all 15ft <28in. No special virtue 
rests in an inch of beam more or less in a canoe. A man can build a 
28in. boat that will be as good asa 27in. or 29in ; and, similarly, a 
30in, is no way inferior to 29%<in. or 3lin.; so it is not unfair to en- 
courage, for the sake of simplicity, these two sizes. A number of 
considerations enter into the choice of dimensions under the present 
rules, and they dictate twosizes of boat. If a man wishes tv avail 
himself of the full limit fcr sailing he can exceed these sizes, buiid- 
ing, say, 15ft.x31lein; but then be must pay in the paddling, as bis 
boat will be wider than the majority. The object of the rules is not 
to afford a race to every possible size of eanoe that may present 
itself. but to escourage the best possible boat of each class, and the 
new Class A and Ciass B boats are sufficient evidence of its successful 
working. If there are any owners of larges canoes, or any who con- 
template building them, who wish to race them at the meet, they 
should apply to the Regatta Committee, and if enough entries are 
found to warrant it, a class would no doubt be formed for them, as it 
is the policy of the A. C. A. to encourage all legitimate cruising craft. 
One objection to the plan is that it makes fcur sailing classes for the 
same boats that the present rules place in two, thus lengthening the 
programme unnecessarily, a point that is of much importance. We 
need say nothing at present of the confusion that wou'd ensue 
from a change of the rules, as it is improbable that any wiil be made; 
- we ion be glad to have the views of canoeists on the proposed 
scheme. 





WIDE OR NARROW CANOES? 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

In your issue of Nov. 26 Mr. Clapham comes to the front with several 
statements concerning cances which, as an old canoeist, I am in- 
clined to question anc to ask for the proof of. His statement that 
many prominent conoeists have given up canoes for square-sterned 
boats infers that they have done so owing to the danger, unhandiness 
and discomfort of the latter. Now, who are the prominent canoeists 
alluded to? Mr. Bishop, acanoeist, advocates the sneakbox for ex- 
tended cruises on open waters. but he does not condemn the canoe 
for its own purposes. ‘‘Seneca.”’ also a canoeist, has lately taken to 
the same boat. but his purpose is also peculiar; as he has no place to 
house a canoe, he uses the boat for hunting purposes, and wishes to 
earry two, while on his cruising ground there is no occasion to haul 
the boat ashore or to transport he on land. Canoeing is the primary 
school of yachting, and many of the canoeists of fifteen years since 
now own larger craft; but that does not prove that they were not 
satisfied with their canoes at one time. Boys ard young men go into 
canoeing as the most available form of sailing, nearly all cf them 
with the hope of some day owning a larger craft—provably in a few 

ears a 20 foot sloop or five-ton cutter, to be succeeded in time by a 
arge yacht; but this progression argues nothing against each boat in 
its place. On the other hand, Dr. Neidé first cruised in a :owboat 
before discarding it for a canoe; Mr. Nate Smith did the same, camp- 
ing and cruising in 1880-1 in an excellent rowboat; Mr. Tyson went 
down the Mississippi in a skiff several years before he owned a 
canoe; “Surge.” of the N.Y.C.C., is a reformed boat sailer, now an 
ardent canoeist; Ex-Com. Alden and Mr. Morse fir-t cruised in a row- 
boat, and another of the older N.Y.C.C. men began his cruising ten 

— since in another, only to drop it fora canoe, still using the 

iter. 

Why is the canoe neither safe, handy nor comfortabie, can Mr. 
Clapham tell us? Those who use her do not find her so, and they 
should know. How has canoeing been debased, and what has been 
the effect of the introduction of the modern canoe? We have a large 
and powerful organization working for the advancement of true 
sailing and cruising. a fine fleet of boats, a set of rules and methods 
of racing that put to shame the yacht clubs, and yet we are told that 
we ure “debasing” sport. Of course a large boat is less cranky, safer 
and more comfortable than a small one; that goes without saying. 
But such a boat would be utterly useless as far as two-thirds of our 
canoeists are concerned. Two features make the canoe specially 
adaptable to a very large class: its adaptability and pertability, and 
in these two all the others, ‘“‘Deja’s’’ boat, the sneakbox and the 
proposed boat are lacking. The canoe can easily be paddled in 
smooth or rough water by a boy of ordinary strength, and so is in- 
dependent of wind and tide, while the motion is far less monotonous 
and tiresome, though less effective than rowing. It can sail very 
fast when properly rigged, and with care and knowledge such as is 
needed in any boat, it 1s safe for cruising. It affords ample accom- 
modation for the crew, not such asa large yacht, but all that the 
camper requires. It can be housed, handled on shore, transported 
by rail, or in an emergency can be locked up and stowed in a garret, 
a cellar or a barn, and it can accompany the canoeist on cars and 
boats. These are the qualities that make it so valuable. and the ones 
that are lacking in the sneakbox and its fellows. None of them can 
be eee or efficiently handled on land by one man. 

Now for Mr. por a boat, it must be rowed and not paddled, it 
may. perhaps, sail better, but it can not be handled, under oars and 
in all ways, asa light canoe can; the capacity of our club bouses. 
would have to be doubled to obtain storage room; it would be too un- 
wieldy to transport, as a canoe is carried, over three or four railways 
in two days, and the cost of transportation would be much greater, 
One man could haul it out on a beach, but it could not be handled as 
a canoe is and must be, for instance, to run alongside a dock three 
or four feet high, in the dark and a tideway, to jump out and haul 
up the boat after one; or even the easier task of lifting on and off 
the house racks, toting along a railway platform, or launching alone 
inahurry. Would this light, buoyant boat, with no ballast, go to 
windward in a sea, and with her larger area would she be safer than 
acanoe? If what Mr. Clapham says about canoes is true, there must 
be plenty of deluded canoeists who would Welcome such a boat as he 
promises. Let him then build her and show us what she can do that 
cannot be done by a Crass B CANog. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

Now that Mr. Clapham has joined ‘‘Deja’’ in the great work of re- 
forming canoeing, let us have lines and figures from him, that we 
may fairly compare his boat with the canoe. Cannot you publish 
the lines of Mr. Clapham’s beat, if he has yet designed her? In the 
meanwhile perhaps he will tell us how much she will cost, the weight 
of empty hull and with full rig, whether the railroads will handle her 
as they now do canoes, whether she can run rapids, how large a 
paddle is required, what average speed can be obtained in a calm and 
how many men it will take to handle her as a canoe is handled. 

A. C. A. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Although canoeing seems to be well established in this country, it 
is evident that it has excited the jealousy, or some kindred spirit, of 
owners or builders of cutters and sharpies. We are now warned 
that a degeneration to a ‘mongrel sport’ and the only remedy ap- 
parent to these self constituted advisers is the substitutes so kindly 
offered, first by an advocate of the cutter and now of the sloop. How 
many canoeists will sell their canoes and invest in the safe and com- 
modious cutter, sailboat or sharpie capnot be known, nor is it a mat- 
ter of much importance; but a novice buying a canoe 15ft.x4ft. to 
cruise down a river, to compete in the epee races, or even to 
paddle at all, might be sadly disappointed. 

A party of canoeists were starting for a cruise down one of our 
rivers, the headwaters of which were distant some bundred miles 
from the departure, and it was therefore necessary to ship the canoes 
by rail to the place where the cruise was to commence. Among the 
canoes was a boat 16ft. long by 38in. beam. sharp at both ends and 
partially decked, a good enough boat in its way, but outside the limits 
of classification of the American Canoe Association. This boat was 
an endless source of trouble to the whole party. It was heavier and 
difficult to carry even for a short distance. It occupied more space 
in the car than the canoes, and owing to this fact, sufficient room 
not being found in the baggage car ata point where a transfer had 
to be made, the canoes did not arrive at their destination at the 
proper time; so a day and a half was lost in a country town, which 
was sufficiently disagreable without the accompanying thoughts of 
possible smash up and an absence of insurance. When started on 
the cruise the double crew in the boat found it difficult with their 
single paddies to keep up with the canoes, and finally when one of 
crew deserted and captain was left to paddle his own canoe & 
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mutiny was scarcely averted. It is true that 


the captain come for pleasure and not ‘ was 
oan but t2e wind would noe up stream or not af all. s boat 
was called a canoe by its captain, but = race Bo @ canoe, 
and is not now used as such. The name was insu’ t change 


its nature. The chief trouble was the excess of beam which rendered 
the boat incapable of being efficiently paddle by one man, Where, 
however, the paddle is discarded the canoe is also discarded and a 
rowboat, sailboat or other craft takes its place. Whether or not the 
boat is superior to the canoe is another question which has already 
been discussed. L. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When we remember tbe constant attacks which canoe sailing and 
racing has-been receiving, it is very amusing to read @ letter written 
from-so diametrieally o' ite a standpoint as that of Mr. Thomas 
Clapham. Amusing both for the picture it brmgs to our imagination 
of the discomfiture sucb heresy will carry into the ranks of our 
friends on the other side of the question. as well as for the miscon- 
ception of canoeing evident in its suggestions. Mr. Clapham, though 
an A. C. A, member, bas evidently allowed himself to forget entirely 
what a canoe is and why it exists: and it is d fficult to see how the 
legitimate canoe is to be benefited by the admission of canoe yawls 
to form an entirely separate and independent class in A. > A, races. 

ATRINA. 








Editor Forest and Stream; 

Canoeists have t een engaged in making toilsome improvements in 
their craft for the iast half dozen or more of years. Each step in 
advance in mode] and rig has been the result of patient study and 
experiment by thore who, by their familiarity with the subject, would 
seem to be the ones best qualified tc achieve success. I am one of 
those who believe they bave done so, within the limits, the very wise 
limits prescribed by the Association rules. 

If they had been at liberty to design beats for any one purpose. 
without baving to conform to all the requirements of the cenoe, and 
with uprestricted measurements, it would have been very easy in- 
deed to plen a beat which would carry double the amount of sail 
with proportionate speed, or to Le rowed with twice the sper d that a 
canoe can be paddled. if sailing was po object, or a combination of 
both if weight were of no consequence. and it was not necessary to 
—— her from the water, except to put her in the dry dock occa- 
sionally. 

It seems to me that Mr, Clapham, in his letter in last week’s ForEst 
AND STREAM, Jcses sight of the above facts. when be proy.oses for sail- 
ing canoeixts a craft very much superior to what they are at present 
using. He proposes for 15it. in length,a beam of 42 to 4%in. This 
would at once dispose of paddles, which would of course be useless 
in so wide a boat. He says she could be easily hauled outof the 
water by eneman. But how about picking her up and carrying her 
into a bc at hcuse up a steep bridge at low water? I think we would 
have to anchor ber out. and I ca)l to mind a canoe of only 4144in. team 
which was disposed of in that way. on account of her uncomf: rtable 
weighs and a storm came and her bones are now bleaching in the 
sand, or would be ifthey were rot covered up by the cumping scows. 

Supposing we have got) id of the useless pacdles and archor our beat 
out, thereby saving tle tiouble of carrying her into the house. The 
next step would sem to be to wedge the mast in, makirg it station- 
ary, and to rig the sails with geff and bocm, saving the trouble of 
taking them in and cut, Yes, that is splendid: but in the meantime 
what has become of the canoe? Alas! she has venished, and im her 
eng we kehold the old time cat or combined rowing aud sailing 

at. 


It is not at all likely that the Association would consent toruch an al- 
teration of 1 ules as would be required to admit to their races such a 
craft of the din ensions which Mr. Clapham gives, especially as 
the rules were framed to exelude such. Nor is it any more likely 
that caroeists as a 1ule would be wilting to accept Mr, Clapham’s 
assurance of what such a bo: t is capable «f until it has been proved, 
nor would it be fair tor him to expect a canoeist, on the strength of 
such an assurance, to go to the expense of making the experiment. 
The Lest thing then for Mr. Clepbam to do would be to build such a 
boat as he descrites and prove its capabilities by practice, as well as 
cD papers, and if she i: so much superior to our present canoes, I 
think J can guarantee there will be plenty of canoeists to recognize 
it and take advantage of his suggestions. But I would warn him 
that they will use their own judgment, and he must not’ be disap- 
pointed if it,dces not always coincide with his any more than with 
that of the euoglist of sneakboxes and special cruisers. SURGE. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

In your last issue I noticed an article on wide canoes, by Mr. Clap- 
ham, I am of his opinion that it would be to the interest of canoeing 
for the A. C, A. and the W. A. C. A. to form a class for canoes 15x36 
to 48in. A canoe is a very carable little boat, and canoeing isa 
grand sport, but the ordinary 41in. canoe is not adapted to cruising 
in open water. The sneakbox is also an ¢xcellent boat, and for 
handiness and speed in smooth water I have never seen their equal, 
they will also ride a large sea but are indifferent performers to wind- 
ward in a choppy sea. I have tried both the above boats for cruising 
on Lake Michigan, but neither of them filled the bill. Iam having a 
canoe built this winter 15ft.x42in., which I think will be about the 
boat needed, she is to weigh about one bundred pounds and will carry 
two men and their duffle, if necessary, nicely. 1 expect to cruise 
around Lake Michigan in her next summer. Theor of other canot- 
ists who are having boats built similar to mine. and 1 know that a 
class that would admit a canoe as deseribed ahove would be very 
popular in our weters. (CAPTAIN. 

Cuicaao, Dee, 3. 





Why was it that canoeists jumped in so quickly to answer “‘Deja” 
and “Seneca” when they wrote of sneakboxes and canoe-cutters? 
Was it that the canoeists did not like these boats, did not think them 
safe or useful, and did not want any right-minded person to use them? 
Not ataiJ. Not one among all the canoeists has objected to the use 
of the box or the cutter. Many canoeists own and sail the homely 
but serviceable box. They jumped up to defend themselves—not to 
attackafoe. Toleration is a lesson the canoeist learns when young. 
Canoes vary so—are used for such radically different purposes that 
no one thinks of saying ‘this is canoeing—and only this.’ Now, 
“Seneca” and *‘Deju’"—and ‘“Spike,’’ too—had better learn as soon 
as possible that the canoe is a fact; that an ever increasing army of 
canoeists exist,and propose to use their canoes for any and all pur- 
poses pleasing to them. They don’t object to the box, nor the canoe- 
cutter, nor the nickel-plate; but they don’t propose to substitute any 
of these for the canoe of their fancy because they are told they must 
or be considered fools; nor do they pro to use only one canoe, 
and call one kind of canoeing, and that only. true canoeing. It would 
do “Deja,” “Seneca,’’ “‘Spike’’-—and “Sharpie Clapham,” too—a 
world of good and teach them something if they would only drop 


down on Grindstone Island next August fora day or two. Gentiemen, | of The Travelers, of Hartford, Conn., in 1884, was killet or injured 


what say you?—American Canoeist. 
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CANOE COMPLICATIONS. 


est and ; 

Ne ais “Spike” t the ‘are net responsible for the 
Many few contrivances in 5 are mostly the work of 
experts, and good in their places. The rndder isan excellent 
) device in some cases and so is the cam cleat, but the novice may have 
‘po use ; but still he sees them and has them. Now he 
| finds ey are only an annoyance, let him shoulder blame 
‘im instead of calling for more rules to protect him. LTeannot 
— oe fine SS os ee iD a It is im- 
possible omnes acht) sailing various compo- 
nents of trim of sails, cheovines attention to tides, etc., which may be 
called seamanship; and the other factors of personal activity and 
skill, Without the latter the open boat or canoe sailor would find his 
seamanship of little use, and while he might sail his boat to perfec- 
tion in one respect, he would soon upset her. 1 still repeat my asser- 
tion that the leading racers, the winners, do not carry such targe 


I admit that some canoes have large areas and some are Qver- 
sparred, but I referred only to well known racing canoes that have 
won regular A. C. A. races, and this does not _ include the boats men- 
tioned by “Spike.” The limit of 85ft. is small enough for the aver- 
age Class B canoe; 75ft. is far too tittle in ordinary weather, such as 
prevails in summer. I hope to meet “Spike” next August and to 
show bim a “complicated” canoe that he will admit is what a canoe 
should be. Brass CLE. 


CRUISE OF AURORA AND PETREL. 


D*. Charles A. Neicé, in canoe Aurora, and Mr. George E. An- 
drews. in his ne w “Barnegat cruiser,” the Petre! (14ft.by 58in). 
were on the St. Johns River, near Jacksonville, Fla., Thanksgiving 
Day. These cruisers tied up in a «mall creek above the city. and Mr. 
Andrews, as chef. cooked a royal Thanksgiving dirner on board his 
| sneakbox. Dr. Neidé, in a letter to a canoeist friend, describes Mr. 
Andrews’s outfit as the most perfect he ever examined. Mr. Anurews 
crvised last winter on the southv est coast of Florida, We believe it 
is bis intention to cruise—possibly with Dr. Neidé—about Feb. 12, 
south west, via Indian River to its end at Jupiter Inlet, then through 
Everglades thirteen miles southward to Lake Worthhauléver, where 
a portaze of 400 feet on asmall car, which runs on a wooden track, 
makes cornection with Lake Worth and its settlement of Northern 


people. ; 

Lake Worth is about twenty four miles long and half a mile wide, 
running southward inside the beach. At its southern end is the 
“Wit ckers’ Trail," a haulover into the. Atlantic Ocean of a few hun- 
dred feet length. It will be necessary to follow the beach outside, 
down to Key Biscayene Bay. inside of which is the settlement of 
Miami, where live several Northern families. From Miami it is eas: 
erviemg inside the-long line of Florida Keys, to Key West, in sue 
staunch craft as the Avrora and Petrel. The “Barnegat cruiser” 
draws but 6 inches, and can go in as shoal water as the Aurora. 

From Miami, following around the point of Florida to lonely ie 
Sable, and up northward toward the camping grounds of **Nessmuk” 
and Kendall, is a cruise of two or three hundred miles. For 150 miles 
to Cape Sable the A. C. A. men must depend on each other for society. 
unless they cross to the Florida Keys, some of which are inbabited. 
Neidé and Andrews are self-reliant men; the first was a staff officer 
at sixteen years « f age with Gen. Butler in the latewar. He is known 
to all carnoeists as one of the best of mea. Mr. Andrews is also an 
excellent ccmpanicn, a true sportsman and an enthusiastic cruiser. 
He is the second man to raise the flag of the American Single-Hand 
Crui: ing Club, under which be will cruise around Florida. 

Our best wiskes will follow these gentlemen in the cruise they are 
about to undertake: and we believe that the people of the Indian 
River country and of Lake Werth will give them a cordial welcome 
when these representative craft of the American Canoe Association 
and the American Single Hand Cruising Club, flying the flags of both 
organizations, penetrate the regions of those distan a. 


STOVES FOR SMALL EOATS.- I believe there is no perfect stove 
fur c1uisers in: mall boats. Alcohol is cleaner to use than kerosene, 
but costs more. If cost is no objection I can recommend what I men 
tuon in “Canoe and Camp Cookery,” viz : three alcohol flamme forcé 
lam ps, place them side by sige for cooking in large vessels, and use 
only one when making cc ffee or boiling eggs. [use an oilgtove when 
cruising during cold weather, because it warms my can¥as cabin 
better than an alcohol stove, and I can keep it going for haurs, if de- 
sired. An-oil stove for cruising should have a reservoir with no 
openings, and the whole thing should be carried in a pail when not in 
use, £0 that if it slops over it won't soil anything but the inside of the 
pail.—SEneea. ni 


PH OTCGRAFHS OF THE 1885 MEET.—One of the handsomest 
= ogi aphs of a canoe we bave yet seen is that of the Marion, Com 

. 5, Oliver, taken at Grindstone by Mr. S. R. Stoddard, of Glens 
Falls, N.Y. Thecanoe is shown coming directly toward the specta- 
tor , with boom to starboard, showing the boat and sails toadvantage. 
Mr . Stoddard’s collection this year, including Mr. Seavey’s negatives, 
nu mbers same thirty views of the races, the fleets under sail and 
Pa ddie, a lasge group and a number of views of the camp, and alto- 
get her they form a very vaiuable souvenir of the meet. 


FLORIDA NOTES.—Dr. Neidé writes under date of Dec. 2 that the 
weather in Jecksonville is cold, with sleet showers. Aurora is afloat 
now. Com. Munroe, N. Y. C. C., will soon leave for Key West, and 
Mr. ChesebLrough, N. Y. C. C., will nd come time about Jackson- 
ville. Mr. George E. Andrews, No. A.C. A.. is ready for a cruise 
in bis sneaktox Petrel. Mr. Geonge M. Peterson, of Chicago, will 
eruise on the Upper St. John in his canoe Mary. Mr. W. B. Barnett, 
of Jackso nville, is ncw at Mayport with his canoe, duck shooting. 


NEW YORK C. C.—The annual dinner and election cf officers will 
take place o n Saturday next at the Hotel Hungaria. The house is 
now moored in Schmidt’s Basin, at Tompkinsville, Staten Island. The 
Maria B., Se a Urchin ard Tomtoy were out on Dec. 7, in spite of the 
opening of t he blizzard season. A new canoe has been added to the 
fleet, 1530, with two boards, one almost against the sternpost. 


THE CHALLENGE TROPHY.—New York, Dec. 8.—Hditor Forest 
and Stream: I beg to acknowledge, through your journal, the fol- 
lowing International Cup subscriptions: . M. Carter, Trenton, N. J., 
$1; George W. Wilkin, A. C. A. No. 724, $1; H. O. Bailey, $1; pre 
viously acknowledged, $54. Total to date, $57.—Wa. WHITLOcK. 


CANDIDATES FOR A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP.—Secretary Neidé 
has received applications from Mr. Maurice McMicken, Seattle 
Wash. Ter., and Mr. Joshua B. Foredick, New Brighton, Staten Island’ 








Over ONE IN SEVEN of those insured under the accident policies 


by accident, and received cash benetits.—Adv. 


auswers ta Correspondents. 


ee" No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


C. A. J.—You ean probably find a ducking boat for sale at Barnegat 


C. F., New York.—The country back of Fort Lee will probably” 
prove what you wish. 


Baz, Tallabassee.—You will find an extended description of the 
public parks of different cities in Appleton’s Cyclopedia. 


F. ©. W., Auburn, Mass.—The Fish Commissioners of Massachusetts 
are: E. A. Bracket', Winchester; F. W. Putnam, Cambridge: and E 
H. Lathrop, Springfield. 


L G. D.—We know of no better makes of guns than those ardver- 
tised in our columns, and we advise you to communicate with the 
manufacturers whose names are there given. 


F. M. D, Wheeling, W. Va.—In shooting at glass balls and other 
flying objects, with which can you get the quicker aim. a double or 
single barrely Ans. With the one you are accustomed to use. 


_R, Springtield, Mo.—Can you name duck, kiiled here, an entire 
stranger? White breast and belly, brown under wings, balance black. 
high crest or top knot, each side of crest white, front and top edge 
black. narrow bill, upper lip hooked, web feet: weight 1% pounds. 
= The bird was no dount a hooded mergansor (Lophodytes cucul- 
tus). ° 
F. A. N.—Please give me extended Fe of Bessie. Was im- 
ported from England in 1879 by T. W. Harvey, of Chicago, when she 
was six months old, and in 1£81 he gave her to Hon. J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, who the same year gave her to O. J. Stowell. She has had eigh- 
teen pups since she has been in my possession, and nune of them 
have ever had a spot of any description. I have been tracin y 
bitch’s pedigree since July, and I hope this wiil clear the case with it 
in full. I have sold some pups, but did not wish to send pedi 
unless genuine, and I have traced thus far and think this is suffi t 
for them. Ans, What is your bitch Bessie—dachshund, coach dog, 
mastiff, bull-terrier, or what breed? 


F. C., Provideuce.—1. Can you inform me of the best localities for 
trap ping in Maine or New Hamp: hire? I wish to capture the smaller 
fur- bearing animals; such as otter, lynx, mink, sable and muskrat. 
Ishould like to gu toa section where the black bear ard deer are 
com eee plenty, but should prefer to go to the Coos country if 
possible. 2. Have you a book relating to the animals to be found in 
either of these localities, and giving their habits and mode of cap- 
ture; also containing descripticn of county and best places to go. 
Ans. 1. Write to John Danforth, Rangeley. Me., or Ned Norton, 
Colebrook, N. H. 2. **The American Trapper,” by Gibson, will meet 
= reqpirements. Price, $1.50. It does not give description of 

aine country. 











PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Ir Is SeTTLED.—By the testimony of thirty years’ experience, and 
of thousands of reliable, conscientious people. that Humphreys’ 
Homeopathic Specifics are unrivaled es household remedies. The 
teus of thousands of families who habitually use and rely upon them 
have lets of sickness, better general health, live longer and pay less 
fcr it than any other class in the land. They are not poisoned, their 
systems are not drugged, or depleted or undermined with medicines, 
their little ailmer ts are soon cured and graver ones prevented, and 
every cose is a builder up of constitutiona) v'gor and stamina. No 
wonder the families who have been raised upon them cling with such 
tenacity to them. The cif ases incident to children and location, 
mumps, measies, scarlet fever and whooping cough, malaria and 
rhe umatism, pass cff as harmless visitations or are summarily sup- 
pressed, while severer diseases find slight 1odgment in organisms so 
weil f« rtified. Thousands of farmers breeders, stablemen, express, 
mat ufacturing and mining companies, confess that his Veterinary 
Specifics have emancipated them from the druggery of sick stock, as 
well as having saved them thousands of dollars. 


Quite a number of correspondents have drawn our attention 
to an offensive paragraph, which, under the heading ‘‘Po 
Leo has taking up his favorite autmun amusement of lark- 
catching in the Vatican Gardens,” recently appeared in the 











Graphic. Our contemporary then proceeded to comment 
upon what it was pleased to describe as ‘“‘a strangely cruel 
pastime af the Infallible Head of a Christian Church.” The 
conclusion of the paragraph was as follows: ‘‘Numbers of fine 
singing larks are blinded with a red-hot needle, and con- 
cealed in cages in a fine laurel grove, where flocks of larks fly 
across from seawards during their autumn migratious. The 
blind songsters decoy their fellows by their loud strains, and 
nets are then deftly dropped over the unlucky birds attracted. 
His Holiness gets very angry with any awkward attendant 
who fails to drop the net at the critical moment, and himself 
often extricates the birds, and kills them in the approved 
fashion by crushing their heads between thumb and finger.” 
Any one at all familiar with Italian customs will know that 
the roccolo is a favorite pastime of the Romans in the month 
of October. Little birds, not always larks, but often bull- 
finches, and even sparrows, are placed in cages among bushes 
or shrubs, smeared with birdlime. The loud singing of the de- 
coy birds attract others, who, getting fast in the birdlime, are 
caught easily in nets by men watching for the purpose. It is 
true that birds sold as decoys are often blinded, under the 


| impression that it improves their singing—a piece of mistaken 


cruelty which used to be commonly practiced in this country 
upon canaries. So much is matter of common knowledge. 

e may add that the roccolo is yearly practiced in the ex- 
tensive grounds of the.Vatican for the amusements of the 
famigliari. But that the. Holy Father has ever taken any 
personal part in this somewhat childish form of *‘sport” is 
wholly, and we might have hoped obviously, untrue. The 
story of the “anger” of the Holy Father and the picture of 
him crushing the heads of little birds between finger and 
thumb are mere malicious inventions of the Independence 
Belge, and we can only regret that our contemporary, the 
os hie, should have swallowed them so blindly.— London 

t. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS, ” _OURES. 
‘evers, Congestion, Inflammations... 
Bilious Colic... 









Kilious Stomach..-.....0. 
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Anglers are so familiar with our name and Trade Mark and the quality of our goods, that we have no hesitation 
in calling them to witness to the excellence of all hooks made by us. Though our hooks have always been fully 
equal to any ever made, about seven years ago we came to the conclusion that anglers would welcome a very high 
grade of fish hooks—something far beyond what they had ever used. Consequently we perfected arrangements for 
the manufacture of what has become so widely and favorably known as ‘Abbey & Imbrie’s Highest Quality” fish 
hooks. All boxes containiug these hooks have our trade mark and the words “Abbey & Imbrie’s Highest Quality,” 
RK. distinctly printed on the label. Also the name of the hook, viz.: “Sproat,” ‘‘O’Shaughnessey,” ‘‘Aberdeen,” ‘‘Carlisle,”’ 
“Sneck Kendall,” or “American Trout.” When “snelled” on silk worm gut or gimp the hooks are put up in packages 
containing one-half dozen of hooks. Each one-half dozen is labeled. 

If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send us 50 cents for our 180-page 
folio illustrated catalogue. 








ABBEY & IMBRIE, 
t8 Vesey Street (Fourth door from Astor House), New York City. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








WINCHESTER 


REPEATING ARMS CO. 


A Large Variety 


of Calibers. 
22 Rim F"*ire. 





THE 





.32, .38 and .44 
Center Fire. 


Best Repeating Rifle .10-60, .45-60, .45-75 and 


In THE WoOoRRZLD! 


50 EXPRESS. 


Metallic Ammunition of Every Description. 


Paper Shot Shells, Brass Shot Shells, Gun Wads, 
Primers and Reloading Tools. 


Send for %6-page Illustrated Catalogue, just out. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DOG TRAINING. | ANGLING TALKS. 


DEER HUNTING. 


BY JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 


B* and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is 
always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book 
on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an 
enthusiastic sportsman who has nad a wide experience and 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting 
game animals, The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a 
perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The first 
edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. Price $2.50. 


WOODCRAFT. 


‘““ NESSMUK.” 
COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down, 
concise, clear, comprehensive, sensible, practical camp 
umption. ‘‘Nessmuk” has been ‘‘in the woods” in Michigan, 
Gow York, Pennsylvania, and South America, and this is a 
book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The 
author believes in “‘smoothing it.”” He has learned how; now 
he tells others. It is much easier to learn from ‘‘Nessmuk” 
than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if 
“Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- 
ing out. If you are going to the woods, read “Woodcraft” 
before you go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. 
Price $1.00. 





BY S. T. HAMMOND. 


} E was a promising puppy, and when you turned him over 

to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
bound to make “‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now, 
this could not have happened if you had been wise enough to 
buy a wy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure 
moments train the dog yourself instead of having him 
broken by some one else. e are selling edition after edition 
of this book, and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing 
dogs for work in the field. Price $1.00. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


PAMPHLET for those who ‘‘gun” along the shore. Tells 

of: I. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live 
and what they do at home. II. Range and Migration—Where 
they go to breed and where to spend the winter. III. A 
Morning Without the Birds—An episode of shore shooting. 
IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species of Limicole, 
with a description of each species. V. Localities—Where to 
goto shoot them. VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot 
them after you have reached the grounds. 45 pp., paper. 
Price 15 cents. 


BY GEORGE DAWSON. 


ry a political writer of conceded power, Mr. Dawson 

wielded a trenchant pen; when he terned from the 
conflict.of parties to the praise of the favorite pastime of 
“‘simple wise men,” his essays, limpid as the crystal streams, 
are aglow with the soft summer sunlight and melodious with 
the songs of birds. When angling was the theme, he wrote 
from a full heart and in closest sympathy with the scenes and 
pursuits described. These ‘‘Talks” are brimful of manly, 
wholesome sentiment; there is in them all not a particle of 
eant. Their sincerity and overflowing spirit at once win the 
reader, and he perforce shares the author’s enthusiasm. The 
effect is magical, like that of the mimic players in Xenophon’s 
Memorabitia: he who reads, if he be an angler, must go 
a-fishing; and if he be not, straightway then must he become 
one.—Extract from Publishers’ Preface. Cloth, price 50 cents. 


CANOE “AURORA.” 


BY DR. C. A. NEIDE. 


A CHARMINGLY written and always entertaining account 

of a canoe cruise from Lake George, New York, down 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, by the 
Secretary of the American Canoe Association. To r the 
cruise of the ‘‘Aurora” is the next best thing to having.made 
it; and the reading is decidedly more pleasant than weuld 
have been participation in some of the misadventures related. 
216 pp., cloth. Price $1.00. 








Second Volume of the Lake — 
and Forest Series. , 


WILD WOODS LIFE: 


A Trip to Parmachenee. 













2 The English “ Fishing Gazette.” | Beautify the Walls of Your Rooms | 
=o sea fishing, anc | With the - new water color hunting scenes by S n OW. Ss h oes 


Devoted to 


Capt. CHAS. A. J, FARRAR, 


ure. 
Every Saturday, 16 pages, folio, price 2d. 


Split Bamboo Fly Rod. 


This cut represents our No. 23 Split Bamboo 
ex Fly Rod with Grooved Wood Form. Lengtb, 
1046ft ; weight 80z. We make same style rods 
for trout and bass to weigh from 5 to 1%oz , also 
= the “Standard Henshall Rod,” Lancewood Rods. 
Reels, Turned Stock and Rod Trimmi of all 
descriptions. For New Illustrated Catalogue for 
1885 address 
THOS. H. CHUBB, 
Orange County, Post Mills, Vermont. 





the author of **Tight Shell” and “Double.” 
size 15x 20...$2 50 





In this volume the party of young men who figure 
in “Eastward Ho!’ make their second trip to the 
Maine Woods, going further into the wilderness, 
and meet with many unusual! incidents and exciting 
adventures. Sure to please all who read it. Charm- 
ingly illustrated with full-page engravings. Bound 
in cloth, 400 pages, uniform with ‘‘Eastward Ho!” 
Priee $1.25. Mailed on receipt of price by 


JAMAICA PUBLISHING C0., 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


Schwatka’s Search. 


Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the 
FRANKLIN RECORDS, 





WILLIAM H. GUILDER 
Second in Command. 


1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, 
Price, 3.00. 
For sale by the 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
39 Park Row, N. Y. 


Volume XI. commenced with number 429 for 
July 11, 1885. 
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“There is a large public interest in fishing. . . 
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“One of the best authorities en these and kindred 
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FISHING GAZETTE is quoted by the ‘Times 
and all the best papers. * 
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A SIDE SHOT (over decoys), 
STOPPING AN INCOMER (Mallards), 11x14... 1 50 
A LOST OPPORTUNITY (Bluebills), 11x14... 1 50 
Above singly by mail, or the set for $5. 
Address C. A. ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Ametewr Dau pments. Price $10 and upward. E. 

& i. T. ONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send for . Book of instructions free 
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HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 
MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00, 

For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co, 





Toboggans and Moccasins. 


LARGEST DEALERS IN CANADA, 


Ostell & Co, Montreal. 
“Feepellene,’’ 


An infallible preventive of the attacks of Mosqui- 
toes, Black Flies, Gnats aud ali other insects. Neat, 
clean and easily ied. Contains No Tar, will not 
stain nor injure the skin, easily washed off, mae be 
carried without danger of or > 

25 cents per box. Agents—T. J. Conroy, 65 Fulton 
st., N.Y. Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey st., N. Y. 


STODDARD’S 


Map of the Adirondacks. 


The best and most complete map of the Adiron- 
dack regien ever published. 


PRICE, POSTPAID $1.00. 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co 
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With the approach of a new year it is not necessary to announce any change fp our 
manner of conducting this journal. Just what the Forest AND STREAM has been in 1 && we 
hope to make it in 1886. It will be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and 
approved by prosperity. It will be just as entertaining, just as instructive, just as frank and 
outspoken, and just as helpful. 

We are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the ForEstT AND STREAM’S constantly 
widening influence and prosperity. Well, there is no 


Trade-Secret 


about it, and we do not mind telling you. [tis this: We have not expended our energies in 
preposterous spread-eagle proclamations of tremendous attractions in the dim and distant 
future, but have pinned our faith to present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks 
in the year. Thisin the kind of jou:nalism that is bound to succeed. Nothing very occult 
about it, you see. 

Another element of strength is the jealousy with which we bave maintained the inher- 
ent dignity and entire respectability of the pastimes discussed in these pages, and the 
extreme care we have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as renders the paper fit 
for any man to receive into his family. We are assured by men, whose good opinion we 
value, that they do not think it necessary to make 


A Weekly Scrutiny 


of the contents of the Forest AND STREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table, 
We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not 
“sporting men”). The fact that it has done so is now cited, not that we may boast of our 
own prescience, but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of the field-sports to 
which this journal is devoted. 

In other words, the reason why the ‘‘Forest and Stream” is liked 
by sportsmen is that the ‘‘Forest and Stream” is the hind of paper 
that sportsmen like. 


GoopD THINGS IN STORE FOR 1886. 


Among the papers and sketches to appear are the following: 


To the Walled-in Lakes. 


Sketches of exploration and hunting in the Northwest with the Blackfeet and Kootenays. 


By “Vo.” ; 
Cruise of the Coot. 


An account of a wenege alone in a single-hander from New York along the Atlantic sea- 
board to Florida. By C. P. Kunnarpr. 


Hunting in the Himalayas. 


Scenes and incidents in the life of an Indian forester. By “SHIKAREE.” 





~ 


Falcons and F alconry. 


An introduction to the sport of hawking, with illustrations, drawn from nature. By 
R. W. Srtss. 


Game Preserving in Britain. 


A comprehensive series of papers on practical game preserving in Great Britain, with 
descriptions of the game birds of the British Islands, and sketches of sport. By ‘‘MooRMAN.” 


Scrimshawing. 


A popular account of how a whaler spends the idle hours aboard ship. 


PLETON BROWN. . ‘ 
The Lower Forms of Lite. 


A continuation of the admirable series of essays on the beginning of animal life. By 
JAMES STOLLER. 


By Jas. TEM- 


Studies in Botany. 


New chapters on plants and plant life, written and illustrated from nature. By A. W. 
ROBERTS. 


Land and Water Experience in Florida. 


New chapters of experience on the Gulf Coast. By ‘“NEssMUK.” 


Cruise of the Pilgrim. 


A —_, description of a summer voyaging on the Atlantic in the cutter yacht 
Pilgrim. By W. H. WINSsLow. 


Days with the Barmacide Club. 


A vivacious account of angling luck, good and bad, in Adirondack waters, whose name, 
latitude and longitude the author refuses to disclose. By MILLARD 


Camps of the Kingfishers. 


A further relation of what befel the Kingfishers in their sojourn at Carp Lake, Michigan. 


Camp Flotsam. 


_, A new series of the chronicles of the outers at Camp Flotsam, with accounts of bass 
lishing in Canadian waters. By WAWAYANDA. 

_ The weekly issues of the Forest anD STREAM form two volumes each year of twenty- 
31X humbers, or 500 pages eacn, and the file constitutes a library of permanent worth. 
Twenty-four volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
(price $1.50) which hold twenty-six numbers. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per een $4; $2 for six months. Remit by _— 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Address 


Forest anD Stream Pus. Co., 39 Park Row, N., Y. 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any bee’ 
published on receipt of publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


Eaist of Spo 





"ss LROOHKS 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prive. 
No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


ANGLING. 
American Angier’s Book, Norris 
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Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes...................- 
wy Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells............... 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing........... 

Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 
Fysshe and Sn ce vennddectccsekanscss 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium... “a 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell. 
Practical Trout Culture 


Prime’s 1 Go a-Fishing.... ............ 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters.............. 
Scientific Se ee pe ae 
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ccc rece cceeeeceesss cect etesesescoes 


EE nctccctdendacsnnqnen dchaces 00 
TE I In 0c contcnccnccesaensese 1 00 
Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition...... 3% 


BIRDS. 
American Bird Fancier............... ssesese oe 
Baird’s Birds of North America................ 30 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 2 
BIE NOG ccc cccccescccsccccceceses oes 
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50 
00 
00 
B 
25 
00 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania. . ice 00 
Birds of the Northwest. ..........cscc0-scceee 50 
Birds and Their Haunts.... ....... aeaecanenae 00 
Cage and Si I MO, can cucccocsces 50 
Coues’ Field Ornithology.............-+..se00+ 2 50 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 5 00 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, e 
25 

00 

75 

00 

00 

00 

15 
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Holden’s Book of Birds, pa...... 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds. 
Native Song i eae 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard... 
Natural History of Birds........ 
Samuel's Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 
Snowe BECER, .... ce ccccccccccccccsees sececes 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 

Didawer. plain edition, 2 vols. $12 each; 

hand colored edition, 2 vols., each........... 30 00 
Wood’s Natural History of Birds.............. 6 00 


BOATING AND YACHTING: 


A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water........ 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 
Boat Racing, Brickwood.................00+++« 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. P. 
ee . 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca”’ 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux, 
Canoeing in Kanuckia. ...... 
Canoe and Camera 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s wade 
Cruises in Small Yachts ............csccececee 
Donaldson’s Steam Machiner, 
Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop........... 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 
Padiiie and POrtat. ...560. occ sccccccccccec-ce 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies................. 
Practical Boat Building, Neison...... s 
The America’s Cup, paper, 50c.; cloth 
The Cano Aurora, = C. A. Neidé 
Vacation Cruising, Rothrick Sa 
Yacht Architecture, Dixon Kemp............ 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 
Wet TN, TRI rs.0 0. cccccccscacesecs 
Yachts, Small, C. P. Kunhardt................ 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Adventures in the Wilderness................. 125 
Tray 50c.; bds % 
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Camps in the Rockies, Grohman.............. 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall. 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca”’...... 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 
Hints on Camping. 
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How to Camp Out, Gould _ ..... 
ww to Hunt and . Batty’s 
unter and Tra; ' er. 7 
Rustlings in the re 


HUNTING—SHOOTING. 

Across Country Wanderer........... 
American Sportsman, The, Lewia............. 
Breech ler, Modern, Gloan, illustrated... 
Crack shot (The Rifle), “‘Barber,’’ illustrated. 
Dead Shot (The Gun), illustrated 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... - 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 

a cloth. . ssscteegueccsasaansscs tons 
Frank Forester’s Man‘ ‘or Young Sportamen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow 
How I Became a Sportsman 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 
Hun and Hunters ef all Nations, Frost... 
Hurling Gait Cita FaitleR,,... 0.5.0 cscccccccccs 
Instructions in Rifle Firing oa 
Nimrod in the ee Schwatka....... .... .. 
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B. Davenport, illustrated.................+6+ 
Sport With Gun and Rod, cloth 
— with Gun and Rod, new, plain edition. . 
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HORSE. 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 
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Horses, Famous American Trotting...... 
Horses, Famous, of America, . 
Je "s Horse Training...... 
Man of the Horse...... 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor.............sccceeeeee 
Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 
M POs RIOT GI 5c ccc cccscctecaas cob 
oe ee Sas pada deduddeeanedscccgucis 
ding an ce ata 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Meiville’s..... 
Stable ment, apie ies dike eiacainca aisha 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia. ...... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, vo 
a on the Horse, American edition, 
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Veterinary Dictionary, Going ................. 
Wailace’s american Stud Book 
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Farrar’s Pocket Map of 
oe SS and of the 
le diron Region, Stod 
Map of Androsco; ME cade dckpadhesaa 
Map of Northern e, Miindderavecenneace 1 00 
Map of the Thousand Islands.......... ..... 
Map of the Yellowstone Park ................ 250 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 
American Boy’s Own anes, Deets andGames 2 00 
Athletic Sports for Boys, . 26c.; cloth....... 
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Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, ete.. 2 00 

— Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 300 
Slits sdécdaanasaddstataeddcacasatanaaaes 

re ee 

Eve a Book of Sports and Amusements 3 

Hands a’ 


Es onsalvedttasiacensanicin anes 
Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise. ...... 
Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish. 
oits and Bowls on 
Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 
Whist for ioe akan dhadadesn = wheal 
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American Kennel, Burges..........000+-secees 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel...........2. secccccee 
Dog, Diseases of, Hill 
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Dog Bi , Hutchinson.... dimnadie 
Dog, the D , Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 
Dog vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 
— of Great Britain, America and other 
D — aaaileae 5 ee saromeceans Rtecowessose 

ogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 
Dogs, Points for Judgin; 
Dogs, Ric ~ pa. 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. .............. 
WG OR GO PU on ono cc cen cccccctcccsssnes 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 

Ne We i onc cacacccncccscecccens 
English Kennel C. 8. Book, Vol. I.............. 
English K. C, S. Book, Vols, III. te X., each. 
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Setter Dog, the, Laverack..................... 
one, Dog of British Islands........... 
The Dog, EE ee 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, closh, $8.00; 
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MUSCELLANEOUS; 
A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist............ 
Sa Photographer - 
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Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 1 
Atlas of Jersey Coast... ..........cccccccccccese 1 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
Government Report.........0...c-ccccccccece 2 
Common Objects of the Seashore. ............ 
NE IE tine tncindan tcducanancandanledaawe 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
GE iki nndditaannannach. sdadu manda 5 
How to Make Photographs. ... PET 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour. 6 
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Lite and Writings of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
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Mammals of NewYork, paper. $4; eloth..... 5 
Maynara’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 1 
Natural Histo quedruped... cies 

FY QUAGFUPER. .... 2... ccc eeeeeee 
— American Ta aeinsan 29 tom 23 
A , Fla., illustrated............ 
Paskard’s Half-Hours With Insects..... 2.27. 250 
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otegraphy for urs... ah 
Practical Woestry, by Puller. Sans dapease see 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, se 
Practical Orange Culture............ seeeseroes 1 0 
Practicai Poultry Keeping..................s0. 20 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd.... ............ - 200 
Sportsman’s Gazetter, a 3 00 
Sportsman’s Hand Book, Col. Horace Park... 1 00 
in Animal Life, Lewis................ . 100 
The Cream of Leicestershire. ..............++. 3 50 
The Forester, by Brown........ ....... . . 1000 
The Northwest of America, .,.......+0. . 20 00 
The Heart of Europe.......... 3% 
The Zoological Atlas ,2 vols ie 
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THE ITHACA GUN? ”..¥;,29995, 
BEST ENGLISH DAMASCUS STEEL BARRELS, 


TWIST BARRELS, 
$35. $50 to $200. 












> J 


Manufacturer of Cedar Decoy Ducks of all kinds. 
First ity, $9 per doz.; second quality, $7 per for Sale. 
doz.; third quality, $5 per doz. Also Geese, Brant, 
—_ — and Sni ee. —— nae Turkey 
alls. ecoys made e any pattern furn 
pathout ented aamne. , White Hares. 
(Lepus Americanus,) 

A few living specimens will be sent to orders ac. 
comment ~ with _ — -_ Seek a8 eed 
in order and pro xed, at 
office. J. G. RICH, Bethel, Me.” — 


WM. PARHAM, 


Breeder and Trainer of fine hunting ferrets. Write 
for prices. Tyngsboro, Mass, septl0,3mo 











Latest and Best Invention. 


Strongest, simplest and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Rebounding 
Locks, Interchangeable Parts, Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, 
and the shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
AIR GUNS CES: $6, $9, $10, $12, $15, $18 and $20. 






. fetes ae 
St. Clair Flats Pa’ 








ttern, much larger than the bird; 
less than one-third the weight of solid decoys. The 
exact position of a duck on water at rest and un- 
alarmed. The lightest and best decoys made. 
Heads in different positions; glass eyes, hollow and 
flat bottom. Do notrequire weighting to keep them Sheep and Poultry, bred an 
upright. Painted the exact imitation of the natural | ———— for sale by W. GrsBons& Co., 
bird. $15 per doz. Sold by all gun dealers, to whom | West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp for 
I give a large discount. It your dealer does not | Circular and Price List. 
oo = k. = —s. ae paid, on oat < 
ice. ustra ce list free. I also make so ALE FINE 
Senuns after the Monroe Marsh Pattern, semi-flat LIVE QUAIL oe eh and 
bottom; price $11 per doz. W. Va. birds. ~ E. B. WOODWARD, Commission 
Merchant, 174 Chambers st., N.Y. Established 1888. 







Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter 
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FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE. Aaae : 
The gun shown above is our NEW COMBINATION Aone a. 
AIR GUN. This is the most complete arrangement ever so8 a s R CHARTER BY THE DAY.—A DUCKING 
offered. It combines two pieces in one (a pervect Rifle to aa a 45 Ss scow, fully found, with double and single sink 
shoot a regular .22-100 cartridge, and a superior Air Gun to oT mE ¢ “= | boxes, decoys, ete. Apply to CAPT. WM. A. 
shoot darts, slugs and shot). It can be instantly changed from one to the other, and has a steel barrel 294% h]¢ | MYERS, Havre de Grace, Md. oct22,8t 
eames. All ~ oe extra heavy, and so oneremes of best ae = stand continuous i) mak we Z a a ge 
ing the most durable gun manufactured, and by far the most practical long-range Air Gun ever made for =f ERRETS! FERRETS!! FERRETS!!! 
galler or field. WE MANUFACTURE A FULL ASSORTMENT OF AIR GUNS SUITED TO MEET g : RB mes off Rats! Rats!! Rater! Call or aan 
HE TASTES AND WANTS OF EVERY ONE. The quality of our goods has established them in all 5 as # Os “SURE POP,” 92 Fulton st., New York. 1t 
the principal markets of the world, and their superiority has induced the United States Navy to place -Hao &’ 
them, with success, on their school ships. (Illustrated price lists sent upon application. Address 3 S a = 3 io XCHANGE._T 
H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U.S. A. goof. 8 Flobert rifle for. a 12-foot skiff, with center 
Norge.—We stamp our name plainly on each gun we make. Send for catalogue B. 2 25 8 b ag board ora 10-bore breechloader. 8. D. DAVIS, 335 
& 2 5 2 2 a West Thirteenth street, N. Y. dec10,1t 
5eoBd di 3 
CANO A ING SEREg <2r 
* s = o. 
Fagen 88 Bu the Stud. 
By C. B. VAUX (“DOT”). qzed 
A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very - Want fl SCOTCH COLLIES 
beginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. eh. IN THE STUD. 
WANTED. CHAMPION REX (A.K.R. 149). Fee $20. 


Everything is made intelligible for beginners: and besides this A B C teaching there are so 
many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
atudy of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules. The text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 
book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with ‘‘Canoe 
Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
NEW YORK: Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 
LONDON: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


SMALL YACHTS. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. 


By Cc. FP. BUN HRARDT. 


THE Forest AND STREAM PuBLISHING ComPANy takes pleasure in announcing the publication of a magnificent quarto volume, bearing the above title. This book covers the 
eld of Small Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. The opening chapters are devoted to a consideration of the model and the draft, their 
relations to one another, and the purposes which they subserve. Full directions are given for producing the plans of a yacht with reference to the chief points in design, and the method 
of taking off the lines of a boat already built is likewise described in detail. 
All elements entermg into design, such as Resistance, Stability. Balance of Rig, Handiness, Displacement, etc., are dealt with in separate chapters. The rules necessary for the 


mathematical computations, and a review of theory and practice close the first division of the book. , 
The second portion comprises the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of type in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples 


of the narrowest and deepest British cutter yet built. These yachts have their lines, build and fittings depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. With their aid and the specifi- 
cations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 
favorable recognition. Sporting boats, combination row and sailboats, and various examples of special form are introduced. 

The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to which small yachts are especially adapted. Directions are given as a guide in selection of type and sail 
plan,and subsequent equipment and proper management. 
The iron work of en their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closely related matter is entered upon. The new I-nternational Rules of the Road, 


Signal Service, and a bibliography appear in the Appendix. 
The work is profusely and handsomely illustrated witb 150 illustrations inserted in the text, besides the sixty-three plates as follows: 


LIST OF PLATES. 


STREPHON (A.K.R. 2730). Fee $30. 

Bear, Buffalo, Deer, Wolves, Foxes, Grete Cats, Young dogs and puppies for sale. Can be seen. 
Civit Cats, Lynx, Panthers, Antelope, Otter, Beav- | or address JAS. LIN DSAY, 346 Communipaw ave., 
ers and other animals and birds of all kinds. Ad- | Jersey City, N. J 
dress D. H. TALBOT, Sioux City, Ia. 


(AA ENE SE EE TT. 
OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB. 1, MARCH 8 IN THE STUD. 
/ and Sept. 13, 1883; March 6, 1884. We are short 
of these issues, and would be obliged if any of our The well known pointer Donald IT. (A.K.R 2545). 
readers having one or all of these numbers that | Fee $35. Young stock for sale. Address CLIFTON 
they do not want will send to Forest and Stream | KENNELS, 75 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Pub. Co.. 39 Park Row, New York City. mar26,tf dec10,tf 














I. The Sloop Yacht Schemer. XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. XXXIII. Windward—Accommodation Plan XLVIII. The Cutter Mamie. 
Il. The Nuckel. XVIII. Mignonette—Sail Plan. XXXIV. The Windward—Sail Plan. XLIX. The Mamie—Midship Section. 
Ill. The Windward. XIX. Single-Hand Cruiser. XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Aneto. L. The Mamie—Sail Plan. 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat. XX. Light Draft Cutter Carmita. XXXVI. The Single-Hand Yawl Deuce. LI. Six-Beam Cutter. : 
V. An Eastern Catboat. XXI. The Dart. XXXVII. Deuce—Sail Plan and Construction LII. Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. 
.VI. Keel Catboat Caprice. XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva. XXXVITII. The Cutter Petrel. LIII. The Cutter Surf. 
VII. Caprice—Sail Plan. XXIII. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Petrel—-Sail Plan. LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan. 
VIL. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV. Keel Sloop Columbine. XL. The Cutter Merlin. LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section 
IX. Catboat Dodge—Sail Plan. XXV. Columbine—Sail Plan. XLI. The Merlin—Sail Plan. LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Plans. 
X. Open Boat Cruiser. XXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. XLII. The Cutter Rajah. LVIL. The Cutter Spankadillo. 
XI. The Cruiser—Sail Plan. XXVII. The Gannet. XLII. The Cutter Tohede LVIIL The Cutter Madge. 
XII. Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. 
XIII. A — XXIX. The Itchen Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Singie-Hand Yawl. LX. The Schooner Gaetina. 
XIV. The Centerboard Sloop Gieam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Plan. XLVL Single-Hand Yawl—Cabin and LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie. 
XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. XXXI. The Cutter Vayu. Deck Plans. LXII. The Cynthia. 
XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. XXXII. The Cruising Yawl Windward. XLVII. S. H. Yawl—Rig and Construction. LXIII. The Cruising Sneakbox. 


A folio volume (size of page 144x12} inches), printed on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish m every detail, making a volume 
vastly superior to any other work of the kind ever published. Pages 370, with 136 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. 


NWow Ready. FPrice, postpaid, $'°7.00. 
New York: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row. London: SAMSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., 188 Fleet Street. 
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